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One authority has observed that manage- 
ment achieves its results only through 
people and the quality of the results is in 
direct proportion to the regard in which 
management holds people. The funda- 
mental task of management, therefore, is to 
select their workers, assign responsibilities, 
develop physical facilities in which to 
operate, and provide leadership. Methods 
of achieving good management are out- 
lined by Irving Weinstock of New York. 


p. 3 


ForRMATION of a dynamic Personnel 
Policy Committee in the Michigan Em- 
ployment Security Commission has done 


much to reconcile the divergent points of 


view which line and staff people frequently 
hold. Activities of this key committee in 
solving many operational problems are 
covered in Eugene E. Busha’s article. p. 7 


THe Field Supervisor is a ‘“‘Supervisor’s 
Supervisor” and as such is faced with many 
complex problems. He must give local of- 
fice management guidance and assistance, 
provide inspiration and stimulation, and 
be the coordinator of technical assistance. 
Some problems and some solutions in pro- 
viding effective field supervision are dis- 
cussed by Theodore R. Maughan of Utah. 
p. 11 


In a speech before the biregional con- 
ference on Reports and Analysis in Lincoln, 
Nebr., James Doucet of Region IX outlined 
the role administrative statistics can play 
in effective management. How the compi- 
lation, analysis and presentation of statis- 
tical data can assist in administrative 
planning, organizing, directing, and con- 
trolling employment security programs is 
presented by Mr. Doucet on p. 13. 


For a number of years the Washington 
State Employment Security Department 
had been forced to divert personnel nor- 
mally attached to Employment Service 
functions to Unemployment Insurance 
activities in order to meet operational 
emergencies. How this once-serious prob- 
lem was overcome by careful planning and 
vigorous followup is told by Peter R. 
Giovine. p. 16 


BuILpING morale is one of the most impor- 
tant responsibilities of any supervisor, says 
Alma L. Herndon of the Texas Employ- 
ment Commission. Some of the channels 
through which this morale building is done 
are discussed on p. 19 


OupER workers, as claimants for unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, have special 
problems in meeting the able-to-work and 
available-for-work requirements of State 
laws. Hermon Eisler, Unemployment In- 
surance Service, BES, illustrates these 
problems by citing decisions of appeals 
boards and courts on entitlement of older 
workers to benefits from the Benefit Series 
(published by the UI Service). p. 22 





New Teachers for Nation's Classrooms 


UNIQUE approach to relieving the pressing teacher 

shortage in the Nation’s public schools has been recom- 
mended by a committee of educators, civic organization leaders, 
and community representatives from throughout the country. 
The proposed program, geared to individual community needs, 
would also help to insure a steady flow of qualified people into 
the teaching profession on a long-term basis. ‘The committee is 
headed by Mrs. Alice K. Leopold, Director of the Women’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, and U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, Dr. Samuel M. Brownell. 


Developed over a period of months, the suggested plan pro- 
vides for recruiting, training, and delivering to the Nation’s 
understaffed schoolrooms mature qualified women who hold 
bachelor’s degrees but have had no previous professional prepa- 
ration or experience in teaching. 


Also eligible, under the recommendations, would be people 
holding temporary teaching certificates and wishing to qualify 
for full certification, as well as men wishing to enter the teaching 
profession for the first time. 


The proposed program, various aspects of which have already 
been tried successfully in numerous American communities, 
would insure a supply of qualified, trained teachers from the 
ranks of homemakers whose children are in school. ‘Their 
previously earned degrees can now be taken out, dusted off, and 
put to work The committee considers this group excellent 
potential because of the maturity of the women involved, their 
experience in dealing with their own children, and their close- 
ness to the communities which they would be serving, as well as 
their educational background. ‘lhe proposal is flexible enough 
for adaptation to any State or community 


[raining courses for candidates from this group would be 
planned by school authorities in terms of the specific needs of 
their own community Teacher training institutions in the 
vicinity of the community would gear the curricula to the needs 
of the candidate. Lay organizations would be called upon to 
help recruit the candidates. ‘The entire plan would be designed 
by and for the individual community, with the candidate 
training near her home on a schedule which would not detract 
from her homemaking responsibilities. Upon satisfactory 
completion of the training, she would teach in her own com- 
munity. 


cited by the committee was the 
Wayne University program in Michigan through which the 
teacher training program is brought to the community where it 
is needed, candidates “‘practice teach’’ under guidance while 
taking workshop courses through the school year and special 
summer session work to qualify them for certification. 


Among ‘‘success stories” 


Other colleges having similar programs include the University 
of Southern California and Kent State University in Ohio. 


The steering group stressed the importance of ‘‘careful 
selection and screening of candidates, flexibility of training 
programs, and close followup and supervision of the candidate 
in the classroom. sos 


Before making its recommendations, the committee undertook 
field surveys in more than 50 communities in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Minnesota, Kansas, Kentucky, Tennessee, Oklahoma, 
Texas, New Jersey, and Maryland ‘“‘to explore teacher re- 
sources among mature persons holding bachelors degrees. - 
Field workers on the surveys reported a general awareness of 
the acuteness of the shortage and ‘‘a felt need for a program of 
this type which could be worked out at the local level ‘ 


Members of the committee paid high tribute to the members 
of the teaching profession ‘‘who have been and are continuing to 
do a fine job of teaching American youth in the true American 
tradition, in spite of the heavy burden imposed by overcrowded 
classrooms and other trying conditions. 
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ress time 
Paying UI Benefits 


to Federal Workers 


SECRETARY OF LABOR James P. Mitchell recently is- 
sued rules and regulations governing the participation 
of Federal Departments and Agencies in the program 
lor paying unemployment insurance to separated Fed- 
eral civilian employees under Public Law 767, signed 
by President Eisenhower on September 1, 1954. 

About 2,500,000 Federal civilian workers are cov- 
ered by the unemployment insurance program for 
Federal workers. ‘The program becomes effective on 
January 1. Separated Federal civilian workers who 
ineet the requirement of the Federal Act as well as 
those of the State unemployment insurance law in the 
State which is responsible for determining their rights 
to benefits, will be entitled to receive benefits for weeks 
of unemployment experienced after December 31. 
Ordinarily the State of a Federal worker’s last official 
station will determine his rights to benefits. 

The Secretary of Labor is responsible for adminis- 
tration of the unemployment insurance program for 
Federal workers. Operating responsibility has been 
delegated to the Bureau of Employment Security, the 
federal partner in the Federal-State system of em- 
ployment security agencies which administers the 
State unemployment insurance programs for the more 
than 36 million workers in private industry covered 
by the various State laws. 

The State employment security agencies, as agents 
of the Secretary of Labor, will make the payments to 
unemployed Federal workers. The State agencies will 
make the determinations of benefit eligibility and the 
amount of payments, according to the provisions of 
their unemployment insurance laws, in the same man- 
ner as they are applied to workers released from pri- 
vate industry. State determinations will be based on 
reports from Federal agencies. 

The rules and regulations issued by Secretary 
Mitchell provide that the Federal Departments and 
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Agencies shall furnish information to their employees 
explaining their rights and responsibilities under this 
law and issue notices to separated Federal employees 
at the time of their separation from the Federal service. 
Upon request from a State agency for wage and sepa- 
ration information regarding a Federal claimant, the 
Federal agency is required to report with respect to: 

1. Whether the claimant has performed Federal 
service for that agency during his base period specified 
on the Form ES—931. 

2. His Federal wages for such base period, by 
quarters or weeks, as indicated. 

3. The reasons for the termination of his Federal 
service. 

These finding are to be forwarded to State agencies 
within 4 working days after a request for this informa- 
tion is received. 


New Chairman of 


Federal Advisory Council 


Dr. FEDELE Faurt, Dean of the School of Social 
Work, University of Michigan, was appointed chair- 
man of the Federal Advisory Council on Employment 
Security on November 1 by Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell. Dr. Fauri has been associated with social 
welfare and legislative studies in Michigan and the 
District of Columbia. In 1952 he made a study for 
the Bureau of Employment Security of the adminis- 
trative costs of changes in the State employment se- 
curity laws during fiscal years 1948-52. 

The Council advises the Secretary of Labor and 
the. Bureau of Employment Security on policies and 
operations pertaining to the conduct of the Federal- 
State employment service and Federal-State unem- 
ployment insurance program. 


BES Management Improvement 
Program Gets Under Way 


Pursuant to General Order No. 76—Policy on Em- 
ployee Training—signed by Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell on July 13, 1954, the Bureau of Employment 
Security has set up an organizational unit to be known 
as the Office of Management Improvement. This of- 
fice will carry out the Bureau’s management improve- 
ment and employee training activities and responsi- 
bilities. George Cross has been named Chief of the 
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Office of Management Improvement and Myer Frey- 
man his assistant in charge of staff training. 

The Management Improvement Committee will 
also act as the Bureau Incentive Awards Committee, 
and, in that capacity, will handle Performance Ap- 
praisal Committee activities. 

A subcommittee on employee training has been ap- 
pointed to assist in the determination of training needs, 
and to help develop, promote, and evaluate the staff 
training program of the Bureau. This subcommittee, 
chaired by Myer Freyman, may be temporarily ex- 
panded, as needed, for consideration of specific sub- 
jects or for carrying out special training projects or 
activities. 

At its initial meeting—held early in November— 
the subcommittee on employee training laid the 
groundwork for a series of training conferences on 
supervision in the national office. The program got 
under way in mid-November with a group of first- 
line supervisors (those who have no supervisors on 
their staff) as participants. Present plans call for 
several classes averaging ten persons each with seven 
1- to 14-hour sessions scheduled for each class. 


New Study on Problems 
of the Aged 


SHORTLY after January 1 the Twentieth Century 
Fund will publish a research study which is expected 
to bring into focus in a single volume all aspects of the 
economic problems of the aged, including employ- 
ment. The study, entitled “Economic Needs of 
Older People,” should be of special interest to those 
engaged in employment security fields. The volume 
was written under the direction of John J. Corson, 
one-time director of the United States Employment 
Service. 

An article entitled “Profile of a Growing National 
Problem” in the September 23 issue of Business WEEK 
discussed the contents of the forthcoming research 
study. It points out that the problem of the aged has 
become national in scope, whereas it was once dealt 
with adequately on a family or local level. Charts, 
prepared from data in the Twentieth Century Fund 
study, show an increase in persons 65 and over from 
less than 4 million in 1900 to just under 12 millior in 
1950 with no corresponding increase in jovs ior the 
aged. 


Medical Technologists 
in Great Demand 


THERE are more jobs for medical laboratory 
workers than people trained for them. This fact was 
reported in ‘Medical Technologists and Laboratory 
Technicians,” a new publication of the Women’s 
Bureau. 

As fact finders for the physician, medical technol- 
ogists and laboratory technicians are important mem- 
bers of the medical team, trained in hundreds of tests 
and methods to track down illness. They also carry 
on research for new facts and improved techniques. 
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Women make up about 90 percent of the 18,00( 
medical technologists who are registered with the 
American.Society of Clinical Pathologists. 

Though hospitals are the chief employers of medica! 
laboratory workers, a number are found in labora 
tories of private physicians, in public health labora. 
tories, in pharmaceutical and biological companies. 
and in three major branches of the Armed Forces. 

More detailed information on this subject is con. 
tained in the 54-page report—Medical Series Bulletin 
No. 203-4 (1954)—which may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office,.Washington 25, D. C., for 25 cents each. 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, September: 
1954, United States and Territories 








Percentage 
Number or | a 8 
amount : 
| previous 
month 
Overall ' 
Initial claims........ Terre 21, 122, 800 | —3 
Weeks of unemployment 
Cage ara ca ae 7,101, 800 | —? 
Weekly average insured un- 
CUPIOVMIERE F555 55 0s odie ss 1, 580, 400 | —7 
Weeks compensated......... 6, 221, 200 | -7 
Weekly average beneficiaries. . 1, 413, 900 —7 
eee $153, 734, 900 —5 
Funds available as of Septem- | 
Rog Se $8, 328, 827, 600 | —1 
New applications. ........... 691, 300 | —3 
Referrals: 
Aprecuuaral. 2... 0.0665 1, 826, 600 +44 
Nonagricultural......... 850, 500 | +5 
Placements: 
Agrecuitural. ........... 1, 809, 200 | +50 
Nonagricultural......... | 520, 100 | +9 
Dice ve rivasiws se 289, 900 | +9 
| ee ae 230, 300 | +8 
Handicapped......... 17, 700 +16 
Counseling interviews. ....... 100, 000 +6 
Individuals given tests....... 76, 400 | +14 
Ramnloyer VMS. .........-65 152, 800 | 3 
Veterans 4 | 
SS ee 5 39, 200 | —23 
Weeks of unemployment | 
CE Sea Kden sans unwew's 410, 600 | —10 
Weekly average insured un- | con 
| 89, 500 | —13 
PEs op'x nan ccennsss $9, 439, 200 | —8 
New applications............ 172, 800 | —6 
Referrals, nonagricultural... . 200, 400 | +6 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 123, 800 | +11 
Placements, handicapped..... 8, 000 | +13 
Counseling interviews........ 30, 700 | —4 





1 The first 7 items refer to State unemployment insurance programs only; 
they include data for veterans filing under State programs even though such 
veterans may, at the same time, be filing for supplemental benefits under pro- 
visions of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 

2 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 

3 Data exclude territories. 

4 The first 4 items contain data relating to the program under provisions of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 10,300 initial 
claims, 52,400 weeks claimed, 11,900 insured unemployment and $383,600 in 
benefits for veterans who were filing to supplement payments under State pro- 
grams. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement benefits under the 
railroad unemployment insurance program, 

5 Includes 629 transitional initial claims in order to represent all veterans 
filing under UCV program, 
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AWRENCE APPLEY, Executive Director of the War 
Manpower Commission during World War II, 
observed in a bulletin entitled ‘““Management 

and Supervision”’ that “In considering the profession of 
management, one basic viewpoint at least seems 
essential to success. That is the absolute, sincere and 
deep-moving conviction that management is the develop- 
ment of people and not the direction of things.’ No one 
else, it seems to me, has stated the essence of manage- 
ment more simply yet more profoundly. 

Regardless of all the semantics and shibboleths with 
which the process of management may be surrounded, 
this one hard fact remains constant: Management 
achieves its results only through people and the quality 
of results is in direct proportion to the regard in which 
management holds people and deals with them. For, 

o quote Mr. Appley again: 

“Every policy that is written, every plan that is 
developed, every decision that is made, every activity 
that is initiated must be considered in terms of the 
capacity of people to make them successful and the 
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Essentials of 
(rood Management 


By IRVING WEINSTOCK 
Senior Personnel Administrator 
New York State Division of Employment 


ability of supervisors to inspire on the part of people 
the desire to produce to their greatest capacity.” 

If we accept this thesis, it seems clear that the funda- 
mental task of management—and by management is 
meant all levels of the organization which have re- 
sponsibility for achieving results through the efforts 
of others—is to create and maintain the conditions of 
work which will bring this about. How is this to be 
done? To state it as simply as possible, management 
must, within the framework of organizational objec- 
tives and policies, select the people who are to achieve 
the objectives, divide the several tasks, responsibilities 
and authorities among them, develop the physical fa- 
cilities in which they will operate, and provide the 
guidance (leadership) which will enable them to work 
most harmoniously and produce most efficiently. 
Finally, despite the fact that much of this process is 
delegated and spread among various levels, manage- 
ment at each level must take full responsibility for 
results—achieved or lacking—and the higher the level 
the more encompassing the responsibility. 








This point of view, it seems to me, is a universally 
applicable one, i. e., it is as true of an organization 
such as ours engaged in providing services to the 
community as it is of an enterprise devoted to manu- 
facturing automobiles or selling the thousand and one 
items of a department store. In any type of structure 
the prime responsibility, first for establishing and 
second for carrying out goals and policies, rests upon 
its top management. To the extent that the top 
makes clear and backs up its objectives, policies and 
procedures with due regard for the fact that these may 
only be secured in terms of the ability and willingness 
of people, to that extent will similar responsibility be 
accepted and carried out by successively lower man- 
agement levels. Here again it must be reemphasized 
that management effectiveness is evaluated not so 
much by what management personally does as by the 
quality of performance of staff supervised and the 
extent to which such staff cooperates and contributes 
to organizational operations. 

Management must be aware that staff failures are 
really management failures. No organization can 
possibly be a reflection of one man’s ability but must, 
rather, be measured in terms of the contributions of 
all its members from top to bottom. This means that 
management must be aware not only of what i¢ does 
but of the effect of its actions on what the work group 
does. The basis of organizational efficiency, in short, 
must be joint responsibility and participation and 
ungrudging recognition of the part played by each 
member of the work group. 


Each is Part of a Team 


What implications does this have for management 
in Employment Security operations? If we are to 
achieve our basic goals of handling claims for unem- 
ployment insurance benefits and finding and filling 
jobs for the unemployed, it is necessary that, no matter 
what our supervisory level, we recognize the simple 
fact that we are each a part of a team, all of whose 
members must work together and be encouraged to 
participate and contribute in accordance with each 
one’s abilities. This means that while supervisors 
have primary responsibility and total ultimate ac- 
countability for their work units, they must develop 
maximum staff participation by getting subordinates 
to share in planning, problem-solving, achievement 
of standards and goals, performance improvement, 
and the like. This should not be regarded as a relin- 
quishment of supervisory authority. Much more, it 
is recognition that others in the work group can con- 
tribute to its suczessful overall operation by virtue of 
their experience and their ideas and their willingness 
to share. Finally, this should not be considered a 
new phenomenon in supervisor-subordinate relations 
since, in effect, every assignment is a partial delegation 
of supervisory responsibility, every conference, every 
staff meeting a pooling of minds and ideas. 

Let’s look now at some of the specific areas in which 
this concept of ‘‘management is the development of 
people” can be applied. While we are particularly 
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interested in the manner in which we can utiliz 
this in employment security work, it must again | 

emphasized that because management by definitio:. 
is constantly concerned with people, these approach: 

and principles are generally applicable to all forn 

and types of organizations. 

Since management as the representative of th 
organization is interested above all in production 
whether such production be related to goods o 
services—it appears logical that it must bend ever, 
effort to create interest in production, the desire to 
achieve it, maintain it, improve it. This can be done 
only by a management which is itself cost and quality 
conscious and by example and deed encourages its 
workers to be likewise. No local office manager or 
unit supervisor has a right to expect quality perform- 
ance from an interviewer or examiner when he him- 
self accepts sloppy work, condones poor service, talks 
down the aims and policies of employment security or 
runs a loose, confused and disorganized unit. 


All Should Share in the Planning 


From a positive standpoint, quality production is 
achieved by encouraging the work group to share in 
planning and scheduling work, by keeping the group 
informed of work progress, by giving reasons for 
policies and decisions, by accepting personal responsi- 
bility for coordinating all operations of the unit, by 
making effective use of the resources of the total 
organization, by recognizing the abilities and capaci- 
ties of subordinates and by setting standards which 
are reasonable and capable of achievement. 

That these are paramount considerations I believe 
we can all agree, especially in an organization such 
as ours. Every one of us, supervisor or worker, has 
been and will continue to be affected vitally by the 
fact that ours is an enterprise geared to unstable 
and constantly shifting conditions, where labor 
market trends affect the amount and kind of business 
we do, where improvements or adverse changes in the 
economic picture are instantly brought home to us in 
the form of curtailed or expanded services, larger or 
smaller workloads and, perhaps most important of all 
from a personal standpoint, the continuation or termi- 
nation of our jobs. 

These factors make for a particularly pressing need 
on the part of our supervisors to secure the greatest 
possible effective utilization of personnel. This is 
not merely a matter of seeing to it that employees 
work within their titles and classifications. Far more, 
it requires a recognition by management that every 
employee be informed (in writing if need be) of 
exactly what is expected of him, the limits of his au- 
thority and responsibility, to whom he reports and from 
whom he takes orders, to whom he may give instruc- 
tions and over whom he may exercise authority. It 
means that every worker (and supervisor) must know 
the relationship of his job to those of others, from whom 
he receives work, to whom his completed work goes. 

Within this framework, effective management re- 
quires full recognition of the effect of individual 
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‘ferences on the manner in and degree to which work 
i. performed. It has become almost a cliché to say 
t! at all people are different, that each has different 
a ilities, capacities, potentials, motivations, back- 
e-ounds. It is, however, a fact and one which must 
receive respectful consideration and application by 
responsible supervisors if they are to manage effec- 
tively. 

(he interviewer who is not or cannot be made fully 
aware of the implications and values of a field-visit 

rogram, or has neither talent nor liking for mapping 
out the details and controls required in such a pro- 
gram, should not be arbitrarily assigned to it simply 
because “‘the job calls for it.” He may be far more 
suited, far more successful, and far happier at an 
assignment involving interview and placement. The 
payroll auditor who wants to be in the field because 
he likes to meet new people, to travel, to adjust to 
changing conditions will not be happy in a central 
office assignment requiring him to review and check 
the work of others and keep his nose immersed in paper 
work without utilizing his outgoing personality. 

Such utilization (even though it may be hampered 
or restricted by merit system regulations to a degree 
not present in private industry) requires that manage- 
ment must constantly and continuously evaluate its 
personnel in order to learn all it can with regard to 
mental capacities, personal characteristics, interests, 
behavior patterns and the like. Management must 
relate these to strengths and weaknesses in work skills 
and on-job relationships. ‘This is far beyond a formal 
rating form which in most cases is stereotyped, un- 
related to specific jobs and individuals, and in any 
event is a device which frequently tends to strait-jacket 
rather than encourage analysis and reflection and, 
ultimately, subjective supervisory judgment in_ its 
finest and most desirable sense. 

Tied in with this is management’s responsibility 
for the development of the entire working force to the 
fullest possible extent, as much for the sake of the 
individual as for the organizational purpose of main- 
taining and improving production. This is one of the 
most important measures of management effectiveness 
to be achieved because on its success hinges the 
continuing effectiveness of the organization as a 
whole. 


Training—A Management Responsibility 


Most of us think of training as a normal, accepted, 
useful device for acquainting people with their 
specific production activities and processes and to a 
somewhat limited degree this is entirely proper. 
Even when a formal training office exists, on-job 
training is recognized as a management or supervisory 
responsibility. In this area are included such aspects 
as analyzing and assigning jobs, instructing on pro- 
‘edures and other job-tools and developing plans and 
procedures to fit individuals for their proper per- 
formance. It includes, too, correction, counseling, 
conference, and similar teaching devices. 
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Really effective management, however, is concerned 
with much more than relatively narrow on-job train- 
ing and the development of skills and knowledges for 
immediate application. It starts with the new em- 
ployee who is provided with a program of general 
orientation, is placed on that aspect of his job where 
his skills, abilities and aptitudes can be used with the 
fullest benefit to the job and himself and where, 
ideally, he may be evaluated as much from the 
standpoint of potential usefulness as actual duty 
performance. 

There is simply no point or value to promoting 
employees on the basis of sheer longevity. Workers 
who are judged to have the capacity, the skills and 
the attitudes necessary to advancement must be pro- 
vided with the opportunities to develop. Supervisors 
who hold back the development of subordinates be- 
cause of fear of being supplanted or who frown upon 
the promotion of capable people lest they be replaced 
by those less capable are doing both themselves and 
the organization a disservice. 


Look to the Future 


In this connection, too, effective, thoughtful manage- 
ment is concerned with long-range planning to the 
end that changing job conditions, additional services, 
new programs may not be hampered by failure to 
anticipate personnel requirements. In the New York 
State Division of Employment, for example, when it 
became apparent some years ago that our fields for 
recruitment for Payroll Examiner were drying up 
because it was not possible to attract experienced, 
capable people at the salaries we could offer, a trainee 
plan was evolved enabling us to recruit college gradu- 
ates, without work experience, train them in our 
methods, laws, and requirements and then, after suc- 
cessful completion of a 1-year probationary period, 
offer automatic promotion without further examina- 
tion to full-fledged payroll-examiner status and salary. 
Two years of experience have shown this to be a 
steady if not spectacular source of recruitment. 

Only a few weeks ago, after a long period of con- 
sideration and discussion with line and staff super- 
visors at various levels, a similar plan and approach 
was .adopted for entrance grades of Employment 
Interviewer and Claims Examiner in order to tap the 
college field for candidates without work experience 
and open up an entirely new source of manpower 
supply. For some time, too, we have been consider- 
ing the merging of these two basic employment secu- 
rity titles into a common one for certain geographic 
areas outside of New York City where experience has 
shown that it would be more economical and efficient 
organizationally and more advantageous to the ad- 
vancement and development of staff because of the 
types of operations they are called upon to perform. 

These examples are cited not to show that we in 
New York are necessarily more aware of these needs 
or more advanced in our management thinking but 
rather to point up the fact that it is always manage- 
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ment’s responsibility to utilize its personnel and other 
resources dynamically and thoughtfully. This applies 
to management in a staff capacity and in the line, to 
overall organizational requirements, to the needs of 
the smallest unit or office. Effective management, in 
short, is not static management; it is not limited to a 
particular organizational level; it is not concerned 
solely with the achievement or surpassing of quotas. 
It is, rather, forward looking, able and willing to look 
beyond the present and the obvious, alert to the needs 
of individuals as well as the organization, and con- 
stantly seeking better means of meeting current and 
anticipated difficulties. 


No Catch-as-catch-can Technique 


It should, of course, be evident that this approach 
to management is not a one-shot process or a catch- 
as-catch-can technique. Rather, it is a philosophy, 
a carefully developed, sincerely felt belief that must 
be practiced as well as preached. It is based on the 
complete integration of such work aspects as careful 
planning, coordination of activities, reasonable and 
attainable standards, control of people and produc- 
tion, adequate working facilities and conditions and 
the development and maintenance of effective means 
of communication. 

This ‘‘good’? management philosophy recognizes 
from the top down that no organization will operate 
effectively solely because it has a well-ordered organ- 
ization chart and procedures manual. Neither people 
nor their relationships can be automatically regu- 
lated. Therefore, to give meaning to charts and 
manuals there must be clearly defined and delegated 
responsibility and corresponding authority; there must 
be consistent adherence to the twin principles of 
chain of command and unity of command; there must 
be established well-laid-out horizontal and vertical 
relationships in order to facilitate the flow of work. 


Controls Should be a Tool 


It is not sufficient to recognize the need for con- 
trols. These can become so elaborate and complex 
as to be self-defeating in that more time may be de- 
voted to creating and maintaining them than to util- 
izing them as a tool—a tool which should be as simple 
and practical as possible and geared to its basic pur- 
pose—to provide factual information to check opera- 
ations against objectives. This again should not be 
control in the sense of policing for the purpose of 
punishing but, rather, for proper delegation of author- 
ity and responsibility and the development of people 
who can accept them. The mechanics of control are 
not within the scope of this article and no attempt is 
being made to discuss them. 

It has become quite fashionable, in recent years, 
for much to be made of communications as the tool 
which will repair the breaks and cracks in organiza- 
tional relationships and build up management effec- 
tiveness. There is no denying that proper approaches 
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to and lines of communication are of tremendous valv : 
in promoting and securing organizational objectiv:s 
But this involves much more than words alone. Th’; 
was recognized as long ago as 1840 or so by Hen: 
Thoreau who noted that there was great rejoicing j:; 
the press because civilization had so advanced th: 
it was possible to send a message from Maine to Texa; 
in 2 weeks. Thoreau said that he looked in vain fo 
any information regarding what message Maine hai 
that was worth sending to Texas in 2 weeks. 


Actions Say So Much More 


For management the implication seems obvious and 
vital. Much more is communicated by actions than 
words. In fact, great havoc can be wrought by 
neither saying nor doing anything, and so it is with 
principles and processes. It is the meaning behind 
these things that is important. ‘Too often, I believe, 
management acts as if orders from the top, transmitted 
down the line just as the book says, are all that matter 
and there should be no question as to disposition or 
execution. But, too often, what management fails to 
realize is that orders are mere words; it is people who 
are the instruments for fulfilling them. 

We come then full circle to the original theme of 
this article—that management is the development of 
people. In this concept we recognize that admin- 
istrators and supervisors must be concerned not only 
or even perhaps as much with their authority for 
getting things done as with the feelings, attitudes and 
motivations of the people through whom they are to 
get done. We recognize, further, that it is not only 
what management says that is effective in achieving 
objectives but, equally important, what management 
does. 

To be truly effective, therefore, management must 
give as much consideration to the following factors as 
possible: 

1. Create a proper balance between the needs of 
the organization and the needs of individual workers 
in terms of policies, production, conditions of work 
and the like. 

2. Consider management policies, plans, decisions, 
and activities in terms of the capacities of people to 
make them successful. 

3. Strive to create a work environment where 
people can work with minimum misunderstanding 
and friction. 

4. Develop a work environment through policies 
and deeds in which workers will feel they have outlets 
for their own productive and creative possibilities. 

5. Create feelings of worker interest and belonging 
in the organization by giving each the‘fullest oppor- 
tunity to participate in the work process and accord- 
ing each the recognition which is due him. 

These comprise a very tall order indeed. It seems 
to me, however, that the full measure of our effective- 
ness as managers will be the willingness with which we 
approach these challenges and the abilities we display 
in meeting them. 
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N ANY large organization where work is divided 
I among many bureaus or departments, a certain 

amount of friction almost inevitably occurs. 
The differences appear particularly strong between 
the line and staff divisions. This may be due in part 
to the divergence in approach or in viewpoint taken 
by these two types of personnel in dealing with basic 
management problems. 

For the most part, line supervisors are interested in 
accomplishing objectives in the most direct manner. 
Often these supervisors completely ignore required 
procedures and regulations which they regard merely 
as “‘red tape” which hinders them in achieving their 
immediate objectives. Staff personnel, on the other 
hand, are frequently charged with seeing that pro- 
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The Personnel Policy Committee reviews data prior to making a decision. Left to right: Joseph F. Burns, UC Director; O. K. Fjetland, 
ES Director; James Sagel, Director of Operations; and Eugene E. Busha, Personnel Director. 








Personnel Management— 
Key to Effective Operations 


By EUGENE E. BUSHA 


Personnel Director 


Michigan Employment Security Commission 


grams and policies are carried out in accordance with 
prescribed procedures and regulations. They insist 
on everyone’s following definite channels and comply- 
ing with established regulations. Each in his own 
way is attempting to achieve effective management 
and program results. The difficulty seems to lie in 
the methods used rather than the ends achieved. 
While both line and staff executives are part of the 
‘“‘management team,’ mere membership on this team 
does not necessarily lessen the conflict between the 
two. The Michigan Employment Security Commis- 
sion, in common with many similar organizations, 
has experienced this tug-of-war between line and 
staff. As a result, management has made serious 
effort to develop better understanding and acceptance 
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1. An applicant for unemployment benefits is referred to the 
Employment Service. 





2. An Emoloyment and Claims Interviewer talks with the 
applicant to see if she meets the specifications of the job. 





3. The applicant is given a typing test in the local office. 





By means of the decentralized personnel process, the loca! 
office frequently hires its own employees as shown in the 
pictures on these two pages. 


~_ 


of the personnel management function throughout the 
administrative hierarchy. 


Personnel Policy Committee 


Approximately 5 years ago, management decided 
that discussion, training, pep-talks, and formal and 
informal conferences had produced no significant 
enlightened understanding of how personnel manage- 
ment could be made a key to effective operations. 
It was decided, therefore, to establish a committee 
selected from the management group. ‘This Personnel 
Policy Committee consists of the Personnel Director, 
who serves as permanent chairman, the Director of 
Operations, the Director of the Unemployment 
Compensation Division, and the Director of the 
Employment Service Division. These division direc- 
tors serve on numerous other agency committees and 
thus bring to the Personnel Policy Committee an 
accumulation of experience and_ participation in 
practically all agency activities and programs. Al! 
members are also on the agency’s Executive Staff 
Committee which serves in a broad advisory capacity 
to the Commission’s Director. Experience has shown 
that this carefully selected Personnel Policy Com- 
mittee has functioned most effectively in bridging 
many of the gaps betweea line and staff and in de- 
veloping a more effective personnel management 
program, 

The Personnel Policy Committee functions some- 
what informally, although agenda are issued in ad- 
vance of meetings. Meetings are frequent, averaging 
two a month, and summary records are made of 
proceedings. The specific accomplishments of the 
Committee would be too lengthy to enumerate, but 
several examples will serve to show some of the ‘steps 
taken by the Committee to make personnel manage- 
ment a key to effective operations. 

The Committee has encouraged the development 
of the research approach in planning an effective 
program of personnel management. A series of ex- 
tensive personnel research reports has been completed 
covering a number of personnel problem areas. 

When it was determined that absenteeism was a 
serious problem, a study was made to obtain the 
necessary facts. The findings led to the development 
of a more adequate treatment of the problem. 


It was brought to the attention of the Committee 
that widespread employee dissatisfaction existed be- 
cause many workers had reached the maximum of 
their salary ranges and anticipated little further 
advancement or increase in salary. ‘The Committee 
initiated a survey which revealed that over two-thirds 
of all employees had reached their maximum salary 
ranges and that 80 percent of the remaining group 
would achieve the maximum within a 2-year period. 
These findings were submitted to the State Civil 
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ervice Commission and served as a basis for an 

\justment of the longevity pay plan. 

The Personnel Policy Committee recognized the 

eed for development of a more adequate program to 

eal with the replacement needs of the agency result- 
ig from the anticipated retirement of key executive 
nd supervisory personnel. Under the civil service 
ystem and current policy of many agencies, most 
secutive and supervisory positions are filled from 
ithin. The Committee approached the problem from 
wo aspects: (1) a study to show the extent of the 
roblem; and (2) the establishment of adequate 
raining programs in executive and supervisory devel- 
yyment. The study indicated that approximately 50 
percent of all key management positions would become 
vacant through retirement within the next 8 years. 
\s a result, steps have been taken to initiate programs 
to train replacements. 

An initial supervisory training program was estab- 
lished in cooperation with Michigan State College at 
East Lansing to provide advanced training in super- 
visory methods and techniques for 65 selected branch- 
office managers, unit supervisors, technicians, and 
other key employees. Many of these individuals may 
become top agency administrators in the years ahead. 

A carefully planned, top-flight training program has 
been set up in cooperation with Wayne University 
in Detroit. This is a 9-month program for the highest 
echelon of management—23 top executives on the 
agency’s staff. ‘This program, ‘‘A Seminar in Execu- 
tive Development,” requires that the group meet once 
each week for 2 hours at the university. Each meeting 
is preceded by a dinner which provides for relaxation 
and a stimulating exchange of ideas. The Personnel 
Policy Committee serves in an advisory capacity to the 
joint agency-university committee responsible for the 
program. 

Recently the Committee sponsored a validation 
survey of the position, Employment and Claims 
Interviewer. ‘This survey is now being undertaken in 
cooperation with the Michigan Civil Service Com- 
mission. It is hoped that it will serve to develop a 
more realistic examination program for this large and 
important group. 

The Committee has served effectively in promoting 
the revision and consolidation of numerous position 
classes. This has benefited the Commission by pro- 
viding a greater flexibility in operations and has con- 
tributed to a substantial decrease in the number of 
such classes. At the same time, it has helped to 
simplify the lines of promotion within the agency. 


Clarification of Responsibilities 


Perhaps one of the major contributions the Person- 
nel Policy Committee has made to more effective 
operations is the clarification of the areas of responsi- 
bility between line and staff in the administration of 
the personnel management program. There is wide- 
spread difference of opinion regarding the relative 
responsibilities of line and staff executives with respect 
to administering a progressive personnel program. 
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4. Theodore J. Luke, local office manager, hires the applicant 
and gives her instructions on how to fill out the necessary 
personnel forms. (In this case less than 2 hours had passed 
since she came into the office.) 





5. Carl Lown, the payment supervisor, conducts a training 
class on duties of a certification clerk. 





6. The new employee questions a claimant as to his eligibility 
for a benefit check. 








The Committee has fostered efforts to acquaint the 
staff of the Personnel Division and other staff execu- 
tives with operating programs and problems. They 
have also taken the lead in bringing about a better 
understanding of the various personnel processes by 
the operating departments. This attempt to create 
a better understanding of the relative responsibilities 
of line and staff personnel has not been limited to 
personnel management alone, but has extended to 
the entire management area. 


Decentralization of Personnel Management 


Acting on the theory that the closer people are to 
an actual problem, the better equipped they are to 
handle that problem, the Committee has promoted 
the decentralization of personnel management. Most 
decisions on personnel action initiate at the local 
office or similar organizational level. The Personnel 
Division serves in a supervisory capacity to line super- 
visors who are confronted with personnel problems. 

In many agencies personnel management is synony- 
mous with bureaucracy and the remoteness attributed 
to many personnel programs. In this agency, con- 
siderable authority and responsibility for the personnel 
program has been delegated to all levels of manage- 
ment. This decentralized approach has stimulated 
genuine interest and has resulted in a better job than 
might be expected under a centralized system. 

The Personnel Policy Committee has consistently 
promoted the practice of handling grievances on a 
decentralized basis. This policy has resulted in a 
sharp reduction in the number of grievances regularly 
brought to the attention of the Personnel Division. 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, nearly 
1,600 employees were hired and 750 employees sepa- 
rated from the payroll. Nearly 75 percent of the per- 
sons hired (primarily for temporary positions) were 
selected by local office managers and other line super- 
visors. Most of the candidates for appointment were 
given performance and aptitude tests which are avail- 
able in the branch offices. Such appointments are 
post-audited by the Personnel Division to ensure 
compliance with State and Federal requirements. 
This process materially speeds up the hiring of large 
numbers of temporary personnel when they are 
needed to cope with emergency workload conditions. 
It is essential that hiring authority be decentralized 
to the local office level if temporary clerical staffs 
are to be recruited without delay when such emer- 
gencies arise. 


Up-to-date Classification Plan 


Effective personnel management requires that every 
employee know what his job is, how he is expected to 
do it, and the extent to which he is succeeding or fail- 
ing in his efforts. This can be accomplished by a 
complete and up-to-date classification plan. In order 
to keep the classification plan as realistic as possible, 
all employees of this agency are required to complete 
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individual position statements once each year. A 
review of position statements provides informatior 
related to the organizational structure of the agency. 
as well as the operation of various programs, policies, 
and procedures as viewed by the individual employee 
They also supply information as to whether employees 
are performing duties consistent with their classifica- 
tion. Clarification of duties, channels of authority. 
and organizational structure must be a continuous 
process. Changing workload and turnover of person- 
nel require flexibility of work assignments and organ- 
ization. Current position statements materially aid 
in this respect. They also serve a valuable purpos 
when used by supervisors in connection with servic« 
ratings. 

It is generally agreed that position analysis is an 
effective tool of management and that position state- 
ments should serve a number of administrative pur- 
poses, other than being the basis for determining the 
proper title and level assigned to given sets of duties. 
Position statements permit more effective planning 
of workload and the systematizing of work methods. 
They enable supervisors to study job interrelation- 
ships and take into account the total effect of specific 
operational changes> To guararitee that position 
statements will be effective in their use to manage- 
ment, they should be brief, factual, and to the point. 
However, they should contain sufficient information 
to indicate clearly the scope and nature of duties 
performed. ‘The annual submittal of position state- 
ments provides all employees with an opportunity to 
review their duties and responsibilities at regular 
intervals with their supervisors. It also affords the 
Personnel Division an opportunity to review the clas- 
sification structure and make adjustments where 
needed. This regular review frequently results in re- 
classification of some positions consistent with changes 
in duties and responsibilities. It demonstrates to em- 
ployees that the proper classification of positions is 
given serious consideration. Such an arrangement 
tends to minimize grievances arising because em- 
ployees are working out of classification. 


Ambitious Training Plan 


The Michigan Employment Security Commission 
maintains an aggressive and ambitious in-service 
training program as an integral part of its personnel 
management activities. The training staff are a part 
of the Personnel Division and act as training con- 
sultants to the line organization. 

Many public agencies complain that the civil service 
examination process tends to supply a large portion 
of disinterested candidates without sufficient knowl- 
edge and training. This Commission attempts to 
deal with the problem by immediate and intensive 
training of new appointees. An orientation training 
program, accompanied by a practical timetable, has 
been developed and the line organization regards this 
program as an indispensable part of the in-service 
training process. The timetable is made effective 
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vy use of a carefully constructed orientation checklist. 
asic induction training units have been devised 
id placed in regular use for all important classes. 

is now possible to plan, organize, and schedule 
\-service training on any agency function on extreme- 

short notice. This prompt attention to the train- 
i needs of the organization is one of the-most effec- 
ve features of the in-service training program. 


* * * 


Essentially, the Personnel staff is committed to the 
‘ask of providing service to the operating units of the 


agency. Continuing efforts are made to understand 
agency problems and personnel needs. The Person- 
nel Policy Committee functions as a coordinating 
device between Personnel, and other divisions of the 
management team. Efficient personnel administra- 
tion can exist only when mutual understanding and 
cooperation exist between line and staff departments. 
Good personnel administration must be dynamic and 
progressive and explore as many problem areas as 
possible. The research approach should be used 
where indicated and the Personnel staff kept informed 
of operating problems and objectives. 


EFFECTIVE FIELD SUPERVISION 


By THEODORE R. MAUGHAN 


Field Supervisor 


Utah Department of Employment Security 


FTER trying out every conceivable type of organ- 
A ization—the pyramid, the circle, the concentric 
circles, the eccentric circles, one line of authority 
to the local office, dual lines, quadruple lines, one 
official line of authority with a sub-rosa line for the 
State Director, each technician in the “‘line’’ super- 
vising his own little function, it has been found that the 
optimum organization for effective operation of the 
Employment Security program is to place the Field 
Supervisor in the ‘“‘direct line’’ with complete responsi- 
bility and authority for the operations of the local 
offices under his supervision. 

The Field Supervisor is ‘“‘an operating leader,” “A 
Supervisor’s Supervisor.”” He should be considered 
an integral part of the local office management sys- 
tem. As such he is faced with many complex prob- 
lems which in turn are compounded by the hetero- 
geneity of the offices under his supervision and the 
complexity of the area which he covers. Since he is 
in the “‘line,’’ he should occupy that position in the 
structure of the State organization where lines of 
authority and communication to and from the local 
offices under his supervision converge. 

The Field Supervisor must be able to give the local 
office management expert guidance and assistance in 
the planning, organization, coordination, evaluation, 
and control of the local office operations. He must 
assist the manager in stimulating the local office staff 
to appreciate the fact that the effectiveness with which 
they do their respective jobs will reflect on the overall 
effectiveness of the Employment Security program in 
the community. Perhaps one of the major tasks of the 
Field Supervisor is to create a unity of purpose and 
enthusiasm for accomplishing workload goals coop- 
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eratively. It involves the determination of the needs 
of the community and the development of a well 
balanced “‘plan of action” to meet these needs. It also 
includes appealing to the wide variety of motives 
which stimulate the local office staff and the encour- 
agement of the staff to put forth their best efforts to 
achieve the desired results. 

The manager and his supervisors should assist their 
subordinates in solving the difficult problems which 
seem to arise every day. ‘This assistance is perhaps the 
most effective evaluation or training device available 
to the local office supervisors and local office manager. 
It enables the local office supervisor to spot weaknesses 
in his operations and assists him and his staff in cor- 
recting these weaknesses as they occur. It is incum- 
bent upon the Field Supervisor to convince the local 
office manager of the necessity for continuous reviews 
and evaluations of all operations and _ periodical 
analyses in order that growth and improvement can 
continue. Without such analyses in which weaknesses 
are isolated and defined, it is impossible to take re- 
medial action to correct them. Only by defining and 
correcting inadequacies can our operations become a 
living, dynamic organism which will continue to 
evolve into a structure of intelligent operations. 

The Field Supervisor must demonstrate that the 
evaluations are made not to find fault or single out 
individuals for special praise, but to measure the pro- 
gression or retrogression in the quality or the quantity 
of the functions being analyzed. 

Because the Employment Security program encom- 
passes such widely varied activities and requires such 
differing skills, knowledges, and abilities to perform 
them, and because a large part of the program deals 
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with intangibles, it is imperative that assistance be 
available from a highly trained central office staff of 
technicians in developing plans of action, evaluating, 
and controlling local office operations and training 
local office staff. While the Field Supervisor cannot 
be expected to be technically expert in all functions 
of the Employment.Security program, it is his job to 
coordinate all phases of the program with the aim of 
accomplishing the basic objective—facilitation of the 
employment process. While the plan of action orig- 
inates with local office management, it must be done 
jointly with the Field Supervisor to assure unity and 
consistency with State Office policies and programs. 

Local office staff are prone to accept all findings and 
suggestions made by State office technical staff as in- 
structions; unfortunately each technician appears to 
believe that his program is the only one that needs 
further dilation and emphasis at the local office level. 
Consequently, if the Field Supervisor does not assist 
the manager in the preparation of the local office plan 
of action, it may become a series of independent sets of 
workload goals and independent plans of action which 
at times are inconsistent and perhaps actually in con- 
flict with each other and with State office policies and 
programs. This results in an eccentric plan of opera- 
tion which leads to a breakdown of nearly all opera- 
tions of the local office. 

Experience has shown that the quality of local office 
service with respect to activities such as claims, coun- 
seling, employer services, and labor market informa- 
tion is enhanced and strengthened by the development 
of a strong placement unit. Obversely, these func- 
tions, when properly directed and effectively carried 
out, can and do increase effectiveness of the placement 
service. A strong placement service cannot exist with- 
out an equally strong application unit, claims unit, 
counseling program, and the like. Whenever an office 
or a state organization tends to overemphasize one 
function, they soon discover that they cannot build up 
that function because the others have been neglected. 
They become a team of “‘place-kicking” specialists 
with no one to carry the ball within scoring range. 


A Continuous Cycle 


The most difficult task that the Field Supervisor has 
to perform is the training of the local office manager 
(and the unit supervisors under the manager) on how 
to supervise effectively. Such training is directed to- 
ward gaining an understanding that management (or 
supervision) consists of a continuous cycle of planning, 
execution, qualitative and quantitative evaluation, 
and training, with each of these functions interacting 
upon the others. It is sometimes difficult for local 
office managers and their supervisors to realize that 
future operations and programs are based upon the 
very controls which are used to evaluate current opera- 
tions. They and their staff are faced with the day-to- 
day problems of serving the public—conducting a 
counseling interview, making a referral, taking a 
claim, answering the telephone. Only too often the 
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analysis and the controls are something the Field Su 
pervisor insists upon rather than a dynamic approach 
to sound local office management. Without basi 
understanding by local office supervisors, manage 
ment tools are simply a form to be filled out, a set o 
ratios to be computed, an observation to make of th: 
subordinates’ work—an unwelcome chore to be com- 
pleted hurriedly and filed away. 


Frustration for the Field Supervisor 


Only too frequently analyses are made, not to define 
and isolate areas of weakness so that they may be cor- 
rected and the local office can do a better job, but 
rather to satisfy the Field Supervisor. Likewise, these 
analyses are often looked upon as a means of showing 
what a good job some unit or someone is doing. As 
a result, the Field Supervisor comes face to face with a 
blank wall of frustration. If the local office manager 
or his supervisors discover a weakness in their opera- 
tions they hurriedly correct it, cover it up, or disregard 
it. In addition, there is the tendency on the part of 
the manager and his staff to note only the strong 
points of the operations in their evaluations of local 
office operations. : 

A static or even a retrogressive condition is too often 
created where the local office staff is more concerned 
with mechanically filling out forms than in intelli- 
gently serving the public so that the basic objectives 
of the Employment Security program can be reached. 
Under such shortsighted conditions the local office 
staff soon learns that if all the ‘‘t’s’? are crossed, the 
signatures are in the right place and the proper cross 
references between various local office records are re- 
corded, they are awarded an “‘E”’ for effort—regardless 
of how incongruous the local office action may have 
been in serving any particular individual. The ‘‘Man- 
ual” is never questioned; it is the “‘Gospel’’ until 
further light is revealed. If something is wrong, it 
cannot be the organization of the office, the workload 
goals that are established in the current plan of action, 
the policies of the State Administration—such things 
are sacrosanct; it is simply that the local office staff 
does not understand and additional training is either 
asked for or prescribed. Thus develops a supine 
phlegmatic bureaucracy, each member dogmatically 
following ‘‘the book’’ with little regard for what his 
fellow worker is doing to achieve the basic objectives 
of the Employment Security program. 

If we are to render professional service rather than 
merely talk about it, it is incumbent upon the Field 
Supervisor to stimulate local office staff through the 
manager, into thinking, suggesting and recommend- 
ing. Most of all, the Field Supervisor must get the 
local office manager and his unit supervisors into the 
habit of listening; listening not only to the Field Su- 
pervisor or higher echelon in the organization, but to 
the local office staff under them. The mere act of 
listening should provide the catalyst that can start the 
growth of professional service—a living and dynamic 
local office program. 
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[t cannot be expected that any given local office will 
irn out a perfect job in all functions at all times. Op- 

ations should be examined and evaluated in light of 
<pected or potential achievement, suitability, and 

onomy. Therefore, the Field Supervisor and local 
‘fice manager are faced with establishing production 
andards and measuring staff achievement against 
(nese standards. In an attempt to establish profes- 
onal standards, supervisors may come ‘up with a set 
of operating ratios which too often become not a 
iueans to the end but, unfortunately, the end in itself. 
by substituting the’ means for the end, we finally 
chieve our goal-measurement, ratio, averages, 
odifications, or what have you; the facts speak for 
ihemselves—or do they? Tendency toward blind re- 
liance on statistical measures, absolute faith in averages 
and ratios, mesmerization by the “maestros of the 
\Marchant” cannot be a substitute for common sense. 

Operating statistics, statistical measures and devices 
ire perhaps the most important tools that the Field 
Supervisor and local office manager have at their 
command. Like all tools, however, their use and 
limitations must be understood. In using these tools 
it should be remembered that the chief intent of 
ratios, averages, and other statistical devices is to 
provide clues for further investigation and further 
analysis. They do not provide a conclusive measure 


of performance. They are only a landmark on which 
bearings have to be taken to arrive at the proper con- 
clusions. It should be remembered that interoffice 
comparisons have to be made between relatively ho- 
mogeneous offices in terms of considerations such as 
full-time personnel, labor market conditions, work- 
load, training of personnel, and differences in person- 
alities. It should be remembered that local office 
operations should be appraised within the framework 
of the local labor market situation. Attention should 
be given to factors such as size and characteristics of 
the labor supply, industrial composition of the area, 
degree of stability in the labor market, and training 
that the staff has had. 

In summary, the Field Supervisor, by reason of his 
position in the State organizational structure, should 
be a leader in one of the most difficult and complex 
functions of government. His problems of supervision 
are no different from those of any other supervisor 
except that they are made more complex by distances 
between his offices and the wide diversification in his 
operating units. The best way that he can do his job 
is to teach local office management how to use effec- 
tively the various management tools that are available. 
The degree of his success is reflected in the overall 
acceptance of the Employment Security program in 
the area under his supervision and, in turn, in the 
State. 


Managing With Operating Data: 


By JAMES DOUCET 
Deputy Regional Director 
Region IX 


LTHOUGH the term ‘‘administrative statistics’’ is 
A a common one in our technical language, it is 
difficult to define it precisely. One definition 
we might propose is: Administrative statistics are tools 
designed to provide all the facts necessary for planning, or- 
ganizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling adminis- 
trative management of the agency. ‘To clarify this pro- 
posed definition, let’s look at the administrative func- 
tions which the administrative statistics are supposed 
to facilitate. 

The first function of administrative management is 
PLANNING. It consists of assembling all the facts, 
both external and internal; weighing and measuring 
them through analysis; forecasting from past experi- 
ence and present conditions; making decisions; and 
arriving at a plan of action. 


The Reports and Analysis units are necessary in the 
planning function of any agency; if they are not a part 
of that function, the agency’s plans won’t be as soundly 
conceived as they should be. ‘To give an example: 

A labor market report indicates that a shutdown 
of a major employer has been announced. This ought 
to cause an automatic switch to be turned on in the 
R & Aunit. The administrator needs detailed infor- 
mation about the shutdown—its size, its timing, its 
duration and its effects on secondary industries and 
services. He needs to know whether the present staff 
can take care of the increased workload; whether the 
office facilities are adequate to handle the volume of 
traffic; whether advance preparation can be done in 
the way of collecting wage records and making mone- 
tary determinations on those workers who will be re- 


*From an address before the biregional conference on Reports and Analysis at Lincoln, Nebr., October 22, 1954. 
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leased; whether itinerant service should be established 
to certain outlying areas. In short, he needs a lot 
of facts to enable him to carry out the planning func- 
tion. Statistical data must usually be collected and 
analyzed before the administrator can develop his plan 
of action. 

The second function of administrative management 
is ORGANIZING. This means making all the ar- 
rangements to provide the human and material re- 
sources necessary to carry out a plan of action. Such 
a task must be faced in the initial budget planning and 
all during the fiscal year. And wherever the organiz- 
ing function is exercised, statistics are essential. 

From experience, R & A has knowledge of the 
seasonal fluctuations in the claims loads. On the 
basis of this experience and in the light of current 
conditions and prospective developments, a forecast 
can be made of workload volumes by local office and 
for specific operating units. Using time-study re- 
ports, it should be possible to forecast staffing needs 
for the various organizational units. 

If such a service were performed, administrators 
would have a tool to aid them in their task of organ- 
izing the human and material resources necessary to 
meeting the plans and of maintaining a better pro- 
gram balance. 

The third step in the administrative management 
is the function of DIRECTING. By this function the 
organization is set to work and is kept at work in 
accordance with the plan of action. 

In the function of directing, Reports and Analysis 
has a facilitating role to play. It carefully avoids 
usurping the responsibility for directing the organiza- 
tion, but it supplies facts on which decisions can be 
based. 

A fourth function of administrative management is 
CONTROLLING. This function involves seeing 
that everything is carried out in accordance with the 
plan that has been adopted, the organization that has 
been set up, and the instructions which have been 
issued. It is the constant checking of results, and for 
this purpose administrative statistics are absolutely 
essential. The administrative staff must depend on 
these statistics to measure how everything is working 
how much work has to be done, who is doing what 
and how well, and what work remains to be done. 


Serving the Needs of All 


Administrative management is carried out by many 
different persons—the local office manager, the claims 
supervisor, the chief of the field auditing section, the 
Employment Service director, the executive director, 
and many more. If R & A does its job, it would be 
serving the needs of all these staff members for ad- 
ministrative statistics to aid them in planning, organ- 
izing, directing. and controlling their programs. 

Reports and Analysis has unlimited possibilities to 
facilitate the performance of these four basic functions 
of administrative management by developing an ap- 
propriate administrative statistics program. For in- 
stance: It can analyze the reports of field auditors to 
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find out how many test and complete audits the 
make, the number of errors they find in employ 
reports, the amount of collections made of delinquer 
contributions, the areas or industries in which signif 
cant deficiencies are found through audits, the tim 
spent in travel status, the cost per audit, and simila 
items which a section chief could use in plannin; 
organizing, supervising, and controlling his staff work 

Reports and Analysis can collect data on the num 
ber of errors made by local offices on claim forn 
submitted for processing, showing the frequency b 
type, by local office, and by person. Such informa- 
tion would give the Unemployment Insurance di 
rector and the claims supervisor clues for reviewin: 
instructions; the training officer, clues as to the nee: 
for special training; and the Employment Service 
director and field supervisors, clues for appropriat: 
administrative action. 


The Need Is Great 


If the definition of administrative statistics and 
their purposes, offered above, are accepted, the im- 
portance and urgent need of a program designed to 
produce such statistics cannot be overstressed. Ot 
course, the development of such a program will be a 
long and laborious process. We have only begun to 
scratch the surface of the worthwhile things which 
can be done by the R & A units in this field. 

How shall we go about developing such a worth- 
while program of administrative statistics? Here are 
some of the things that should be considered in tack- 
ling this problem: 

1. While recognizing that administrative manage- 
ment is accomplished through a chain of command, 
the attention should first be focused on the needs at 
the top command post. Not only is this where broad 
policy and overall programs are planned, organized, 
directed, and controlled, but it is here that the final 
decisions on budget and staff are made. Hence, the 
executive director should begin to receive reports 
which would keep him informed of what is being 
done, how well it is being done, what remains to be 
done, and what problems are in the offing. Experi- 
ence should indicate the type of report which the 
executive director prefers—whether he likes charts, or 
graphs, lots of detail, some detail, or no detail. 

2. The executive director is far too busy a man to 
be expected to outline in detail the needs around 
which such a program should be evolved. The initi- 
ative in this respect should come from the chief of 
Reports and Analysis who should ask himself, “If I 
were the administrator, what would I need in the 
way of regular or special reports to do my job? What 
kinds of controls should I have? What danger sig- 
nals should I watch for? In what form do I want 
these essential controls?” Having answered these 
questions, he may then proceed to develop his pro- 
gram piece by piece, submitting its parts as they 
emerge for the director’s approval. 

3. R & A units should assume the responsibility for 
a thorough analysis of all the reports received by the 
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‘ncy, and for the preparation of clear narrative 
5) nmaries and summary tables by which the execu- 
(ie director can see the significant points in a quick 
I ding. 

+. If the statistical reports are not to be repetitive 
aid monotonous, the focus of statistical surveying 
sould be constantly shifted. In this respect, there 
is no end to possibilities. 

). Since administrative statistics are aimed primar- 
ily at management control, the analyses should be 
reviewed against this list of possible conclusions: (a) 
Certain action must be taken; (b) no action is re- 
quired; (c) certain tendencies must be watched; (d) 
ie analysis is not significant and either certain addi- 
tional facts are required, or there is no indication 
that further facts should be obtained. 

6. Finally, it should be remembered that many 
experiments must be made and abandoned before a 
good administrative statistics program is evolved. 


Must Be Readily Available 


If administrative statistics are to fulfill their pur- 
pose, they must be assembled in convenient form. 
An administrative statistics reference book, in a loose-leaf 
binder, should be set up for key management staff 
and each should be provided with a copy. The book 
should be the depository for the raw statistical data 
for which there is a management need, and it should 
be organized into convenient sections such as Local 
Office Operations, Farm Placement Operations, Vet- 
eran Activities, Contribution Operations, Claim Op- 
erations, Benefit Operations, Budget, Time and Cost, 
and Labor Market Indicators. 

Each table or chart which will be continuously 
maintained should be numbered and titled, and a 
procedure should be established whereby the material 
in the reference book would be kept up to date by 
means of table and chart revisions which are regu- 
larly routed to reference-book holders for insertion 
orreplacement. The value in having such a reference 
book is that it provides administrative management 
with easy access to summaries of at least the principal 
operations performed in the agency. 

Another useful quick-reference device should be the 
narrative current development condensation—a nonperiod- 
ical digest of current developments, not exceeding 2 
or 3 pages and put out whenever enough material has 
accumulated to fill those pages. It should contain a 
miscellaneous array of information extracted from 
various sources, timely in nature and having a bear- 
ing on the programs of the agency. 

It might cover such topics as labor disputes, em- 
ployment expansions or contractions, new contract 
awards, rumored developments which would affect 
operations, problems confronted by local office man- 
agers, and crop conditions. We would probably also 
include brief analyses of State-agency operations, 
placement trends, claims loads, and workload ac- 
complishments. 
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- ments covered by your law. 


No Dearth of Material 


Any State has a wealth of material for such an in- 
formal release. You receive notices of labor disputes, 
and of their settlements. What effect did these have 
on claims loads? How many workers were involved? 
What were the issues? Did the increased activity re- 
quire local office or State office supplementation? 
* * * You receive status reports on new establish- 
Where are they located, 
what is the nature of their industrial activity, how 
many employees do they have, and what are their 
expansion possibilities? * * * You receive weekly 
reports on claims taken in local offices. Are there 
trends discernible that should be reported and watched? 
Are claimants coming in from a major employer? 
Are they in an occupational group which might indi- 
cate technological changes? Are they in an age group 
that might create a placement problem? * * * You 
read in an ES—209 report that a large number of mi- 
grants are appearing at a given local office. Where 
are they coming from and what brought them there? 
Are they single workers or family groups? Do they 
have any special skills? Are they creating a commu- 
nity problem? 

These examples are typical of the kind of develop- 
ments that can be ascertained fron reports you receive. 
And they have significance to administrative manage- 
ment because they indicate the need for program 
plans. 

A third reference device which might be set up is a 
list of special analyses designed to facilitate adminis- 
trative management in its responsibilities for plan- 
ning, organizing, directing, and controlling action. 
Such a list would undoubtedly be of great value to the 
executive director in the management of his budget. 
He needs to know from month to month where 
he stands. Is the workload holding up with budget 
estimates? Are local offices and central office stations 
overstaffed or understaffed? How do current time- 
requirements compare with budgeted time-factors? 
It will also help him in the management of the time 
distribution program by providing information on the 
costs of the various functions of the operations. 

It is obvious that the reports on administrative 
statistics will provide a mixed assortment of perform- 
ance indicators which, if watched, will give clues 
to conditions requiring administrative management 
action, especially if compared with previous periods, 
other States, or office by office, as appropriate. 
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this busy trade, industrial, and transportation center. 


FEW months ago the Bureau of Employment 
Security released an analysis which shows that, 
during the past 5 or 6 years, there has been a 
gradual diversion of granted funds from Employment 
Service to Unemployment Insurance operations. The 
analysis emphasizes that in addition to the long-term 
shift of ES staff to UI operations, it has also been ac- 
companied by short-term ES losses which are equally 
serious. These short-term ES staff losses, due to the 
intermittent suspension or curtailment of ES services 
to meet frequent claims peaks, are interrupting the 
continuity of services to employers and applicants. 
These intermittent staffing adjustments are also mak- 
ing it difficult to carry out the carefully planned 
patterns of service developed by managers and field 
supervisors. 
Because of the contention that ES staff losses to UI 
have been a problem in this agency and because, since 
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Major Obstacles to Effective Management 


By PETER R. GIOVINE 
Acting Commissioner 


Washington State Employment Security Department 


last March, this problem is no longer significant, a 
discussion of our local office staffing difficulties may 
prove of interest. It is hoped that an outline of the 
basic ingredients of “‘Operation Staff Freeze” ys 
the apparent success with which it has resolved ¢ 
serious staffing situation may prove constructive as 
well as interesting. 

On purely theoretical grounds a sound case can be 
made for a maximum integration of UI and ES staff 
in local offices, but this maximum integration involves 
practical difficulties which to date, insofar as this 
agency is concerned, have made it unfeasible. Until 
last March the transfer of professional staff in all 26 
offices in this State was accepted as a normal operat- 
ing requirement for which the only alternative was a 
complete separation of the UI and ES staff. 

Transfers of ES staff to UI operations have ranged 
from intermittent day-to-day transfers to transfers for 
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p riods upwards to several months. It should be 
n \ted that the basic industries in this State are charac- 
terized by a high degree of seasonality and, because 


weather conditions are the principal cause of this. 


sasonality, the claims load reaches peaks during the 
winter months. From year to year, with only minor 
deviations, 35 percent of the annual-claims load is 
processed in the third quarter as compared to only 
15 percent in the first quarter. 


During the winter months temporary staff desig- 
nated as seasonal clerks are employed to augment 
permanent staff. The number of seasonal clerks 
during January and February may rise to well over 
100. Use of temporary staff is a positive solution to 
certain staffing ills but contains toxic elements which 
tend to create new illnesses. 


December Brings Added Claims Load 


Because the winter claims load begins to climb 
rapidly in December, experience has shown that of- 
fices must hire, train, and have on the job or in standby 
status by December 1, a sufficient number of seasonal 
clerks necessary to process the winter’s claims load. 
This is an operating “‘must.’”? Inasmuch as the num- 
ber of permanent staff assigned to UI activities in 
local offices is established at a point approximately 
equal to the staffing requirements for the summer low 
workload months, the problem as to whether the 
agency should wait until the workload rises above 100 
percent of the budgeted level before adding seasonal 
clerks is nonexistent. During the current fiscal year, 
for example, approximately 25 percent of the staffing 
requirements for processing the budgeted UI workload 
will be taken care of by temporary staff. If an office 
fails to anticipate and provide for the immediate 
availability of temporary staff to process an increasing 
claims load, it can only mean an undesirable speed-up 
of operations, the untimely transfer of ES staff to UI, 
or a combination of both. Use of local office staff to 
train seasonal clerks has proved impractical because 
individuals competent to perform this training are 
fully occupied and cannot be spared from regular 
duties at the time such training is indicated. There- 
fore, in this agency, the training of UI seasonal clerks 
is handled in area classes conducted by State office 
training technicians. 


Just as it is important to provide for the immediate 
availability of seasonal clerks to correspond to rises 
in the winter’s claims load, it is of equal importance 
that seasonal clerks be laid off in the spring as the 
claims load diminishes. Prompt layoff is dictated by 
two factors. Although it is normal for time factors to 
rise slightly with workload declines, unless office 
managers anticipate these workload declines and lay 
off seasonal clerks promptly the time factors may sky- 
rocket to abnormal levels. The other factor is related 
to the next year’s budget. Come May and June, 
with the threat of a reduced Congressional appropria- 
tion for the ensuing fiscal year. looming large and 
threatening, it is only horsesense for an agency to 
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place its staffing house in order to insure entering into 
the new fiscal year with few, if any, seasonal clerks 
on the payroll. This means, of course, a layoff of U1 
seasonal clerks ahead of schedule and their replace- 
ment by ES staff. 

Regardless of the fiscal propriety of a layoff of UI 
seasonal clerks in the spring, an office manager is 
unable to disregard the effect of these layoffs on his 
ES operations. In springtime placement potential 
increases as the claims load declines. As long as one 
of his professional staff, whom he regards as ES staff, 
is working on UI activities, the layoff of a seasonal 
clerk can only mean a delay in the return of ES staff 
to ES operations. Such a viewpoint is entirely logical 
and cannot be ignored. 

Contingency fund procedures, as revised for fiscal 
year 1955, have removed the 10 percent absorption 
factor for workloads over 100 percent of the budgeted 
level. As applied to UI operations in this State, the 
revised procedures provide a satisfactory method of 
financing UI operations. The financial risks involved 
in contingency financing can be minimized if adequate 
staffing controls are maintained. Since, as stated 
earlier, only about 15 percent of the claims load falls 
in the first quarter as compared to approximately 
35 percent in the third quarter, we normally plan to 
spend a portion of the third quarter contingency 
earnings in the first quarter. There are two steps 
which we follow to insure that the inherent uncertain- 
ties of contingency financing do not lead to a financial 
deficit or to a mass layoff of permanent staff: 

1. Computation of contingency earnings (or losses) 
is based upon the anticipated fiscal year contingency 
workloads. No finality is attributed to the quarterly 
contingency adjustments inasmuch as these do not 
take into account the seasonality of the workload and, 
to that extent, these interim adjustments reflect an 
artificial gain or loss. 

2. Even though estimates of contingency workloads 
made in accordance with 1 above may prove to have 
been wrong, the extensive use made of temporary 
staff makes it relatively easy for managers to adjust 
staffing on a continuous basis so that the staff used 
during a fiscal year is in a proper relationship to 
budgetary allowances. 

Last January the agency decided to take the positive 
actions necessary to isolate and nail down the problem 
of ES staffing stability in local offices. Before outlin- 
ing these positive actions, taken 2 months later in 
March, the nature and extent of the problem were 
summarized. It should be kept in mind that many 
of the basic steps had already been taken. Broad 
program codes have been used since 1949 for program 
expenditure control in all offices. Extensive use was 
being made of temporary staff. However, the prob- 
lem still remained. 

From the standpoint of UI operations, in all but the 
smallest offices, transfer of ES staff for only a few 
months was considered to be undesirable. Not only 
was it difficult to arrange a time for training classes 
convenient to ES, but training costs were increased 
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because of the larger number of ES staff which it was 
necessary to train. From the ES standpoint, trans- 
fers of ES staff for short periods of time disrupted ES 
services and transfers for periods of several months 
caused ES programs to be seriously understaffed at 
both the beginning and the end of such periods. 
Individual staff members generally preferred one pro- 
gram or the other and believed their own interest 
would be served better by not being shuttled between 
programs. The Manager, likewise, was torn between 
processing the claims load within budgetary time 
factors and rendering a maximum of ES services 
with what permanent ES staff as he could conserve. 

Despite the theoretical logic of maximum ES-UI 
staff integration, the program directors directly in- 
volved were in agreement that such maximum inte- 
gration contains elements of conflict which defeat its 
purposes. To resolve these conflicts, this agency re- 
versed direction and sought for a solution based on a 
minimum of staff integration. 

The basic steps in “‘Operation Staff Freeze’? which 
was made effective last March are as follows: 

1. The budgeted local office staff is allotted and 
accounted for as ES and UI staff. A division of joint 
overhead into its ES and UI components is required. 

2. Base UI and ES staffs of permanent professional 
personnel were established for each office. 

3. In the 6 larger offices representing 65 percent of 
local office permanent staff the transfer of professional 
staff between the ES and UI programs is prohibited. 

4. In the remaining 20 offices staff is shifted only 
when such a move will be of mutual advantage to 
both ES and UI operations. 

5. Two additional classifications of seasonal clerks 
were established. 

6. A new local office planning report was devised 
which shows for both ES and UI operations a monthly 
comparison of the estimated staffing requirements 
with the actual staff used. This report also includes 
a forecast of workload and estimated staffing require- 
ments for the following month. 

7. A policy of recruiting and training UI seasonal 
clerks in advance of needs as determined by workload 
forecasts (see 6 above) was established. 


The results of this 7-point program on Employment 
Service operations in local offices can be seen from 
the vantage point of late October. The stabilization 
of ES permanent staff has definitely been achieved. 
The fluctuations in ES staffing which characterized 
the periods prior to last March have gradually ironed 
themselves out. In the six larger offices straight line 
ES staffing has been achieved by mandate and, in 
most of the other offices, use of the several grades of 
seasonal clerks has minimized the shifting of profes- 
sional staff between ES and UI operations. 


ES staffing stability is preserving the continuity of 
services to employers and applicants. Because the 
office manager is working with a relatively fixed staff 
he is able to formulate a Plan of Action for an annual 
period with definite assurance that is of practical 
value and will not be disrupted by unforeseen and 
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unpredictable transfers of staff. These annual Plan 
of Action are supplemented and implemented by th 
planning reports for the month ahead. Copies . 

these planning reports are submitted to the Fiel. 
Supervisors and the State Office where they are r 

viewed, evaluated and adjusted if necessary. Ina 
much as the planning and accomplishment for tl 

prior month are shown on each monthly plannin 

report, management principles of planning and con- 
trol become more meaningful. 


A Wise Action 


The absorption of ‘‘no-man’s land”’ joint overhea: 
into ES and UI staffing and time charges appears to 
have been a wise action. By wiping out joint over- 
head it has been possible to make office comparisons 
in which the number of ES hours required to produc: 
100 hours of budget workload can be used as a com- 
mon yardstick. The validity of this common yard- 
stick will be enhanced when, and if, criteria are es- 
tablished for ES direct operations and placement time 
factors are broken down into appropriate occupational 
groupings. 

Looking at “Operation Staff Freeze’ from the 
standpoint of UI operations the results to date are 
all on the credit side of the ledger. 

The staffing of local office claims operations to meet 
variations in claims load has always presented a real 
problem. These variations in claims load may ap- 
proach astronomical proportions in the smaller offices 
and may vary as much as 500 percent, even in some 
of the largest offices, in a 52-week benefit year. 

In addition to the services rendered in the 26 local 
offices, claims are taken at 30 to 120 itinerant points, 
depending upon the size of the workload. Because 
of the size of the State, the distances to many of these 
itinerant points are great and require a significant 
amount of travel time. Despite the fact that in ten 
of the 26 offices the winter workload may require 
three or four positions, the summer workload is so low 
that only one UI professional staff can be assigned to 
the office. To recruit, train, and maintain an ade- 
quate staff of temporary workers to augment the UI 
professional staff as required by the workload and 
still stay within budgetary allowances and Merit 
System. rules and regulations has presented many 
difficulties. 

No attempt will be made in this article to fully 
describe the manner and extent to which “Operation 
Staff Freeze” resolved UI staffing problems. 

It may be stated, however, that stabilizing ES 
staffing has effected a similar stabilization in UI per- 
manent staffing, that more effective use is being made 
of temporary clerks, and that adherence to budgetary 
and performance standards has improved appreciably 
and greater uniformity has developed among offices. 

In conclusion, the results achieved by “Operation 
Staff Freeze’? on ES operations have accomplished 
our main objective, i. e., assurance that the ES budget 
dollar is fully available to be utilized for ES programs. 
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How We Get the Best 


Out of Our People 


By ALMA L. HERNDON 
Manager, Fort Worth Office 


Texas Employment Commission 


GREAT deal has been written and said about ;the 
A science of Management. Universities offer de- 

grees init. The definition of ‘‘science’’ supposes 
knowledge organized in an orderly fashion—methods, 
procedures, processes perfected as a result of study and 
practice. 

Supervision, on the other hand, is the art of directing 
the efforts of human beings to achieve a goal—a fluid, 
dynamic, intangible quality which is very hard to out- 
line or define. 

All human beings respond to much the same stimuli 
but not all to the same combination nor in the same 
degree. Every supervisor recognizes the folly of at- 
tempting to handle every person in his unit in the same 
manner, but the elements of leadership require an es- 
sential consistency in the development of proper men- 
tal attitudes and morale in the individuals or groups 
of employees under his supervision. 


The Human Relations Aspects 


Building morale is one of the greatest responsibilities 
of any supervisor. If his group has it, there is nothing 
impossible of accomplishment in that unit or that 
office. In order to have a good mental attitude, an 
employee must be sincerely interested in the work he 
is doing, and he must be happy, or at least satisfied, 
with his general working conditions. These two ele- 
ments are dependent to a great extent upon the qual- 
ity of leadership displayed by supervisors. Interest 
in the job can be developed to a certain degree, but 
much of the interest and enthusiasm which an em- 
ployee shows in his job is a matter of pride in achieve- 
ment and is inherent in the employee himself. Build- 
ing employee morale must be done on a day-to-day, 
week-to-week basis. 

Every supervisor is familiar with that old feeling, 
“Everything is rolling along fine; nothing could be 
better”—then suddenly production starts dropping, 
errors increase, and absenteeism reaches an all-time 
high. He takes stock and finds that morale is low, 
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employee interest and enthusiasm are lagging, and 
instead of job satisfaction and personal happiness, he 
discovers petty annoyances, real or imagined, all up 
and down the line. He is jolted with the realization 
that his ‘‘supervision is showing.” 

Poor supervision cannot kill interest and enthusiasm 
entirely, but it can take from an employee one of the 
strongest incentives for good production. Rebuilding 
employee morale or remotivating an employee is a 
more difficult task than the initial building. No man- 
agement can afford to retain in a supervisory position 
any person who does not have a lively interest in the 
work or one who dots not deal considerately, tactfully, 
and intelligently with the men and women under his 
supervision. In order to maintain or restore good 
morale, the supervisor must engender in the employee 
the feeling that he is a necessary part of the whole 
scheme of things and that he has the confidence of 
management. 


Staff Conference as a Local Office Tool 


Basically, there are two reasons for calling a con- 
ference in the local office: (1) To secure ideas from 
the individuals in the group, or (2) to sell an idea to 
them. The “‘meeting”’ is actually a lecture when the 
subject to be considered is beyond the experience and 
knowledge of the group. Its value cannot be over- 
emphasized for the purpose of presenting new proce- 
dures and inaugurating widespread operational 
changes. The “‘meeting”’ is a conference when the 
group members have experience and knowledge of the 
subject under discussion. ‘The group, as a whole, 
knows more about the subject than the leader himself. 
If the group can be prompted to participate freely in 
the discussion, they can contribute much to the solu- 
tion of operating problems. 

If a meeting is called solely to permit employees to 
discuss a policy or procedure which has already been 
decided upon, the meeting should never be called. 
The information can as well be passed on to them by 
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memorandum or in procedural form, productive man 
hours saved, and the individuals will not then feel 
that their opinions have been ignored or brushed aside. 
The combined thinking of the employees who actually 
do the job is, in fact, the brains of the supervisor in 
doing his job. When employees have worked together 
diligently to help solve a problem and then find their 
combined judgment set aside, they cannot be expected 
to enter with enthusiasm into further conferences. 

Some conferences are called because of an honest 
wish to secure the opinions of the group before a pro- 
cedure is changed or a new one installed. When this 
is true, the wise supervisor will put this majority opin- 
ion into effect even though he is not entirely in agree- 
ment with it. 


Training a Continuous Process 


The kind of training done the first few hours or days 
a new employee is on the job has much to do with his 
subsequent effectiveness and interest in his job. But 
the training process is never finished; it goes on as long 
as a man is on the job. 

The longer an employee is under one supervisor, 
the more they come to know each other. As time 
goes on, a supervisor shifts his training emphasis from 
the details of a job to the larger goals the organization 
is striving for, the reasons for wanting to reach the 
goals, and how the supervisor and employee can work 
together to reach those goals. 

Some of the most effective training has come from 
small group meetings of employees with the same or 
closely related work assignments, Someone in the 
group is appointed chairman for discussion purposes. 
Plans for the conference evolve from actual job experi- 
ence and are designed to provoke individual partici- 
pation of those in attendance. 


An example of effective training in our local office 
is the review of Employer Order Analyses. ‘Those 
who attend a review are: the Office Manager, the 
Placement Supervisor, the Employer Relations Repre- 
sentative, the Placement Interviewer serving the 
specific firm, and the Technician who prepares the 
analysis. All activity with the firm is reviewed and a 
constructive approach is planned by all individuals 
responsible for serving that firm. During these mecet- 
ings, each person feels free to “‘call a spade a spade,”’ 
and after a decision has been made, they plan together 
to improve the services rendered by the group as a 
whole. 

These meetings were a little “rough”? when we first 
decided to try them out. Some employees were so 
sensitive that they were somewhat on the defensive, 
and we did not get full-hearted cooperation from all 
of them. We tried to keep all discussions on an im- 
personal basis and look only to the service we were able 
to render as a unit. We feel we have now grown up 
in this respect. Each employee participates freely 
and cheerfully, and it has been a long time since we 
have needed a referee for these meetings. We work 
out our problems together. 
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Give Credit Where Credit Is Due 


The very nature of the work within a local offic 
creates inter-dependency and necessary cross-relation 
ships. On a day-to-day basis, management attempi 
to recognize and evaluate the individual efforts « 
each employee and to deal with him as an individua 
personality. The supervisor is familiar with the em 
ployee’s job assignment and gives immediate verba 
commendation for exceptional performance withi: 
his assigned duties. When an employee’s perform 
ance is consistently over and above the normal expec- 
tations of his assigned duties, a written commendatio: 
is placed in his personnel file. The employee reads 
and initials the memorandum and is aware of thx 
recognition given to him. 

From time to time, employees are chosen for specia! 
assignments which may involve working beyond the 
level of their regular duties—assignments which give 
them an opportunity to “‘try their wings.”” They are 
selected because they have shown potential capacities. 
We believe that these assignments serve three pur- 
poses: They offer an incentive to do still better work, 
they help to determine how well the employee accepts 
responsibility, and the individual recognition given to 
the employee gives him the feeling that he is an im- 
portant member of the team. 


Distribute the Work Fairly 


Through the years, we have found that the effec- 
tive organization of the flow of work in order to make 
an equitable distribution among personnel is one of 
the most difficult phases of local office management. 
Certain activities within the local office can be and 
are controlled through scheduling the work. Over 
and above the scheduling of activities, the use of aver- 
age times established through workload analyses, and 
the most effective assignment of individual employees, 
we must take into consideration individual human 
differences. Not all employees are capable of per- 
forming at the same rate of speed. In order to utilize 
fully an individual’s potential capacities and capabili- 
ties, the job assignment should present a challenge to 
him. Our experience has been that most employees— 
regardless of their level within the organization—are 
happiest in a job that gives them a little more work 
than they can comfortably do. When an employee 
has to ‘‘reach’’ to do his job, he is inclined to develop 
ways and means to do it a little easier or faster or 
better. 

For many years we have heard the statement “If 
you want a job well done, give it to a busy man.” 
The employee who is “‘reaching”’ to do his job expands 
in order to do it. He doesn’t have time for boredom, 
his job isn’t routine, he is putting much into his job 
and getting something out of it. 

In one work unit in our office, we have three em- 
ployees who are naturally high producers. They can 
consistently and with apparent ease perform well 
above recognized standards. When considering work- 
load assignments for these employees, it would be 
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nfair to expect less of them. The ‘“‘reach” of some 
ther employees is not so long. They have good per- 
mal attributes to bring to the job, but they are not 
xceptionally high producers. 

Within the framework of the organization we at- 
‘mpt to make assignments that will prove to be a 
challenge to the individual. We give him latitude 
enough to do what he is capable of doing—more 
untly stated, anything within the scope of his re- 
sponsibility and authority that he is big enough to do. 

Transfers and reassignments within the office are 
used consistently in an effort to help employees de- 
velop to their top capacities in terms of quality and 
quantity or to give them a new “‘spark” and a fresh 
start in competing with their co-workers. 


Interchangeability of Personnel 


In all local offices, there must be a plan of operation 
with a_ basically sound organizational structure. 
Management recognizes the necessity for and the value 
of a departmentalized organization. At the oper- 
ating level, however, management is confronted with 
the necessity of keeping departmental ‘‘fences’”’ down. 
The local office must function as a unit. In order to 
provide for the interchangeability of personnel and a 
flexible work unit, management must see to it that 
each employee is trained not only in his own job and 
other jobs within his particular unit, but also in the 
jobs of other local office units where his individual 
abilities can be and are used in emergencies. 

When peak loads occur in the local office and 
bottlenecks appear, management must take immedi- 
ate steps to assist the work unit affected. Employees 
reassigned must understand the work that is required, 
have clear instructions, and know the reasons for the 
reassignment. 

It is the supervisor’s job to see that his subordinates 
work together in a friendly spirit of cooperation and 
accept his position as leader of the group. In order 
to attain the highest degree of acceptance, a super- 
visor must gain complete trust and confidence to hold 
his group together and, when possible, strengthen 
it to meet sudden and unexpected emergencies. And 
he must do this by force of his personality a large part 
of the time. He must never overlook an opportunity 
to encourage the individual employee to do his best; 
this in turn will make that employee more valuable 
to himself and the organization of which he is a part. 

Sometimes the methods that management devises to 
promote cooperation and collaboration may become 
the very factors which prevent this desired collabo- 
ration. In human situations, management theories 
do not always mean to individuals what they are in- 
tended to mean. They are, or they mean, what 
human sentiments interpret them to be or to mean. 
The supervisor often finds himself in the difficult posi- 
tion of translating the science of management into 
the art of leadership. Occasionally, strict adherence 
to rules or policies which have been established for 
the good of the whole group—however logical from 
the standpoint of management efficiency—would be 
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demoralizing to the group. Disciplinary action must 
be taken on occasions. The positive approach will 
always prove more fruitful than the negative approach. 
Constructive criticism sincerely offered, seasoned with 
credit for things done well, very often proves to be the 
springboard for additional growth and development 
of an employee. 

When a supervisor feels that an employee is failing 
to fully utilize his time or capacities, he should lose no 
time in attempting to find out where the fault lies. 
A “follow through” may bring out that the employee 
has not been properly instructed, or that his ideas 
have not been considered. If a supervisor is sensitive 
to the physical needs and mental attitudes of an em- 
ployee, he may find the need for a stronger individual 
training program, a change of assignment, or a re- 
evaluation of the individual’s capacities. It is im- 
portant that the supervisor take time to carefully 
evaluate situations and follow up with fair and im- 
partial action. 


A Stitch in Time 


The statement that “Most fires could have been 
put out with a teacupful of water applied at the right 
time” might be applied to employee grievances. If 
we put off listening to an employee’s grievance, real 
or imaginary, or if we consider too lightly the first 
hint that all is not well, it may—and often does— 
grow to big to be handled effectively by the level of 
supervision at which it originated. A delay in taking 
action on a grievance often seems to the employee to 
indicate a lack of interest on the part of the super- 
visor. Other things may appear to be more important 
at the time, but not to the individual who is unhappy. 
A delay may leave the impression that favorable ac- 
tion is taken grudgingly and unwillingly. If the 
supervisor wishes to discuss the problem with the next 
higher level of supervision to verify his judgment, the 
employee should be told about it. 

Within our organization, employee grievances may 
be directed to any level of supervision. It is strongly 
recommended that they be submitted through chan- 
nels, originating with the immediate supervisor. If 
an employee wishes, he may submit his grievance in 
writing. If the immediate supervisor can adjust the 
matter, he does so and reports his action to the next 
higher level. A grievance is never stopped “down 
the line” but is transmitted with the action taken to 
the office of the Administrator. 

‘*It takes all the brains in the Service to get the job 
done” has been the watchword of the Texas agency 
for many years. Management frankly admits that it 
needs the ideas of all employees in order to keep 
moving ahead. Performance and supervisory em- 
ployees are encouraged to make suggestions concerning 
any phase of our operations. Employee suggestions, 
like employee grievances, are never stopped ‘“‘down 
the line.” 

Since January 1, 1954, six operating employees in 
our local office have submitted suggestions through 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Older Worker's Eligibility for Benefits 
Under Unemployment Insurance 


By HERMON E. EISLER 


Unemployment Insurance Service 


Bureau of Employment Security 


ONE of the State unemployment insurance laws 

contains any provision for withholding benefits 

merely because of a claimant’s age. However, 
older workers, like other claimants for unemployment 
insurance, are not eligible for benefits unless they are 
able to work and available for work. To be “able 
and available,” a claimant must be capable of doing 
work of a kind ordinarily done under contracts of per- 
sonal service. He must be ready and willing to accept 
work under the same conditions which ordinarily 
apply to persons performing similar services. In most 
States, a claimant need not be capable of working in 
his usual occupation provided he can do some other 
remunerative work in the labor market. 

When a worker files a claim for benefits, this statu- 
tory test of availability for work must be applied indi- 
vidually to the facts in his case. This article reports 
how the test of availability is applied to older workers 
as revealed by benefit decisions in the State agencies. 


What Is an Older Worker? 


For purposes of this discussion a claimant is con- 
sidered to be an older worker if, when applying for 
work, he encounters difficulty because of failure to 
meet the age specification required by an employer. 
The concept of “older worker” varies with the job 
and the worker as well as with the overall demand 
for labor in relation to supply. The exact point at 
which age becomes a handicap varies with the 
occupation, the industry, the employer, the worker 
himself, the locality, and conditions of the labor 
market. In some industries working life ends at 40. 
Some employers set the maximum hiring age as low 
as 35 years, especially for women. 

No matter what age is used to define “older 
worker,” the proportion of older persons in the 
population increases with every improvement in 
living conditions, medical care, and public-health 
programs. This increase in the older population and 
the growing gap, for individual workers, between 
their total life and work life expectations, make the 
problem of older workers one of public importance. 

Most claimants for unemployment compensation 
benefits who are over 65 are eligible for old-age 
insurance, but until the 1954 amendments to the 
Social Security Act are effective they can draw these 
old-age benefits, only if they are not working or are 
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not earning more than $75 a month.’ Substantia! 
numbers of these workers over 65 prefer continued 
employment as an alternative to retirement on the 
old-age insurance benefits that are available to them. 
Most people work as long as they can and retire 
only when they are forced to do so. This is illustrated 
by the average age of entitlement of old-age bene- 
ficiaries under the Social Security Act—68.6 years fo: 
men and 68.2 for women primary beneficiaries. 

Some unemployed workers old enough to be re- 
ceiving old-age and survivors insurance are genuinely 
able to work and available for work and actively 
seeking work but cannot find suitable work. These 
workers can qualify for unemployment benefits, but 
in a number of States their unemployment insurance 
benefits have to be reduced by the amount of old-age 
insurance benefits. 

Even when unemployed older workers are qualified 
for benefits, unemployment insurance can provide 
benefits for a limited period only. This period varies 
from State to State, but is never more than 6 months. 
In such a period some older workers may adjust to 
another job which is within their physical capabilities. 
If they do not find a job in spite of being able, ready, 
and willing to work, unemployment benefits may 
help in the inevitable adjustments that many older 
workers face. Therefore the decisions of the fact- 
finding tribunals in the State agencies on the benefit 
rights of older workers are significant. 


Workers’ and Employers’ Attitudes 


It is frequently more difficult for older workers to 
meet the requirements of ability to work and availa- 
bility for work than for younger workers, for reasons 
centering about the attitudes of the workers themselves 
and of employers. 

Readily understood are the workers’ own attitudes. 
Because of their failure in job-seeking activity, some 
older workers become so discouraged that they cannot 
present themselves properly to prospective employers. 
Physical changes have affected others to such an 
extent that they can no longer perform at their former 





1 Prior te January 1, 1955, wage earners under age 75 lose all benefits (for them- 
selves and their dependents) for any month in which they earn covered wages of 
$75 or more. Under the new law, the test is on an annual basis and applies to 
earnings in noncovered as well as covered employment. Wage earners under age 
72 may draw benefits until they have earned $1,200 in a year and no benefit will 
be suspended jor any later month in which they do not receive wages in excess of 
$80. 
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k vel. Frequently, they fail to admit or recognize 
t! ese changes. Some older workers assume that be- 
c use of their age and experience, they ought not 
a cept supervision from younger supervisors. 

Other difficulties arise because of attitudes of 
enployers. Some employers are reluctant to hire 
workers because they believe that older workers have 
habit patterns which would not fit in their establish- 
ments, that older workers do not get along well with 
young fellow employees, that older workers do not 
have the stamina to maintain production. In some 
cases they feel that the older workers’ short expecta- 
tion of working life does not warrant the expense of 
training or retraining. Some employers raise objec- 
tions to hiring older workers because pension and 
insurance costs increase with the proportion of older 
workers on the payroll. 

Discrimination against older workers is much less 
general, of course, in times of prosperity when labor 
is scarce, than in a period when jobs are scarce. 
Hiring age limits tend to rise and fall with the vol- 
ume of business activity. During the war, older 
workers proved their ability to produce the materials 
of war as well as the goods necessary for civilian 
purposes. They were able, ready, and willing par- 
ticipants in the war effort. 


Even in periods of high economic activity the em- 
ployment problem of older workers is more complex 
than that of their young competitors. Though age 
may not be a serious handicap in the retention of 
employment if there is a well-established connection, 
it constitutes a severe handicap once that connection 
is broken and a new job must be sought, particularly 
for the less skilled workers who form a great propor- 
tion of the unemployed population. Many present 
difficulties of vocational readjustment. Others have 
acquired skills which can be transferred to some other 
suitable work. ‘Thus the local offices are confronted 
with the older workers’ predicament as individuals. 
They assert their willingness to accept any kind of 
job within their capabilities. When no placement 
can be made, employment security officials must rule 
upon their eligibility for unemployment benefits. 


Numerous decisions, rendered under the benefit 
eligibility provisions of State laws establish that so 
long as an older person is ready, willing, and able 
to work and is unable to find it, he is available for 
work and eligible for unemployment benefits. In 
some jurisdictions there is an added provision that 
claimants must actively seek work. Of course, un- 
reasonable restrictions imposed by older claimants 
operate to render them unavailable for work and 
hence ineligible for benefits. 


Benefit Decisions Granting Benefits 


Here are some cases published in the BENEFIT SERIES 
SERVICE, UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE in which factors 
entering into determinations of availability of older 
workers have been considered in the findings of 
entitlement to unemployment insurance payments. 
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In Connecticut, a 68-year-old single woman, employed for 
10 years as a weaver, with prior experience for many years in 
mills and factories, awaited recall by her employer according 
to her seniority. She made a few unsuccessful attempts to find 
work. Her chances, considering her age and lack of job vacan- 
cies in the area, were so remote as to be practically nonexistent. 
Yet she was held available for work by the Board of Review 
because she had made reasonable efforts to obtain employment. 
It would have been unreasonable to expect her to spend effort 
in fruitless search for work, when the Employment Service 
with all its resources could not refer her to a job. 


A 42-year-old Illinois woman with considerable experience in 
various clerical, sales, commercial, factory, and subprofessional 
jobs left her job with a book club rather than accept a transfer 
to another department at a reduced salary. The deputy held 
her available for work and the employer appealed. In its 
decision the Board of Review stated: ‘‘Although it is true that 
the period during which the claimant has been unemployed is 
marked by considerable business activity and stimulated 
economic conditions, the claimant’s failure to become re- 
employed is attributable in part to her lack of specific office 
skills and also because employers were unwilling to take any 
chances with her because of her age.” Inasmuch as she had 
demonstrated a genuine attachment to the labor market 
without undue restrictions on her part, she was held available 
for work on the basis of the evidence presented. 


A 62-year-old Tennessee claimant, no longer able to engage 
in his former occupation of mine foreman in which he had 
26 years’ experience, who was laid off from his last employment 
as a production worker, was held available for work even though 
he was unable to perform heavy manual labor. It was shown 
that his unemployment was due not to his lack of vigiliance in 
the labor market, but to his age and the concentration of his 
experience in a trade which had become too difficult for him. 
Since he could do some electrical and carpentry work in which 
he had had experience on his last job, he was held eligible for 
unemployment compensation. 


In Maryland, a 66-year-old clerical worker had retired on a 
$50-a-month pension from her union because she was no longe 
able to perform the duties required of her by her employer 
She filed numerous applications for work not required to be 
performed on a production basis at a definite speed. She was 
held available for work when, by the number of times she had 
applied for work, she demonstrated that she was in the labor 
market for any work within her capabilities. 


In a similar case in Connecticut a 61-year-old union painter 
of 40 years’ experience diligently sought work in his trade 
through the union hiring hall. He tried the Employment 
Service for placement. When told that he would have to seek 
work other than in painting, he called at factories and asked 
for jobs of any kind they might have. They asked his age and 
told him that they would let him know if an opening occurred. 
He never heard from them. One personnel office mentioned 
hazards; another mentioned the profitlessness of older workers. 
The Connecticut Employment Service could not offer any 
referral. It knew that it was difficult to place persons of the 
claimant’s age at any kind of work. The claimant was held 
available for work insamuch as he had made reasonable efforts 
to find employment. 


In Kentucky a 65-year-old miner who had worked regularly 
for 40 years was laid off when a mechanical device made his 
services unnecessary. He sought work in other fields, being 
willing to forego his pension and social-security benefits if 
suitable work were obtainable. It was ruled that his continued 
unemployment was due to the fact that employers would not 
hire him because younger workers were available. Under such 
circumstances the agency found that he was eligible for the 
receipt of benefits. 


In Colorado a 75-year-old man was compulsorily retired on 
$28.80 a month after 43 years of employment as a street car 
operator. He would have continued to operate the street car 
if permitted. He looked for, and was willing to accept, any 
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type of employment which he could perform. Despite the 
unwillingness of his employer to risk the operation of a street 
car to an individual 75 years old, he was held to be employable 
by the agency, because he had placed no restriction upon his 
employability. 


Restrictions on Availability 


By contrast, there are instances in which older 
workers impose such restrictions on their employabil- 
ity that they become unavailable for work. 


In California a 75-year-old claimant stated that he desired 
employment as a janitor for not more than 6 hours per day. 
The evidence showed that an 8-hour shift for janitorial work was 
normal in the locality. There was no evidence indicating that 
such hours were beyond his physical capacities. Employment 
as a janitor on an 8-hour shift was therefore found to be suitable 
for him and he was held to be ineligible for benefits. 


A New York court considered the case of a 67-year-old insur- 
ance agent, who, although in good health, was involuntarily 
retired on a $76 monthly pension, after 27 years of employment. 
He made an assiduous search for work outside the insurance 
field, but wanted at least $40 a week to offset the suspension of 
social security benefits of $100 a month. He was held un- 
available because his age and his prior work history, limited 
to the insurance field, made his wage restriction unrealistic. 
He could not expect to receive more than the usual rate paid to 
inexperienced workers. 


Another New York claimant, a 67-year-old electrical engineer, 
with most recent earnings of $4,200 annually, sought work for 
several months but was unable to find any becuase of his 
advanced age. When he was referred for a job interview with 
a dealer in surplus machines on a commission basis, he stated 
that he would accept only jobs paying at least $5,000 a year. 
He was held unavailable for work because his alleged willing- 
ness to work was negated by his demand for a salary sub- 
stantially in excess of earnings in his last employment and his 
insistence that a prospective employer’s policies be subject to 
his approval. 


Decisions on Inability to Work 


Some disabilities of older workers so seriously affect 
their capacity to work that it is hard to see how they 
can be held employable and eligible for benefits. 


In Massachusetts, a 67-year-old assembler was severely 
handicapped because glaucoma had destroyed the vision of 
one eye and impaired the other eye. He was able to do some 
work, but had to be escorted to and from the job by his co- 
workers. After being retired, he registered for work, but did 
not seek employment. He considered it unsafe to board busses 
or to walk in traffic. His limited vision and the necessity of 
having to be escorted to and from work, together with his 
failure to seek work independently, constituted so great a 
limitation upon his availability that benefits were denied. 


A claimant in Florida who had worked on a railroad and had 
run a market, could no longer do work which required eyesight 
enough to make change. He applied at numerous types of 
enterprises, but was rejected because of his age and failing 
eyesight. He thought that he could work at a cold-drink stand 
if the owner would handle the money, but he was held unavail- 
able for work because he did not appear to have ability to 
work in any well known line of work and he did not himself 
know any type of job which he could perform under customary 
and ordinary conditions. 


A 69-year-old claimant in [linois who had spent approxi- 
mately 30 years as a truckdriver and who admitted that he 
was not physically qualified for other occupations, was held 
unable to work because he suffered from arthritis and could 
not perform lighter work assigned him by his employer. 
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A 69-year-old retired Washington railroad conductor h. 4 
had 43 years’ experience on this job and had worked duri... 
the war as a shipyard guard. He stated that he could perfo. 
work as a watchman or guard, but no manual labor requir). » 
stooping or lifting. He was not seeking to return to his o:, , 
regular skill because of his retirment status and his prosp::‘s 
for employment in a shipyard were nonexistent. His phys)! 
condition was such that he was unable to work in any occupa? on 
in which there was a demand for workers. For all t!\ se 
reasons he was held unavailable for work. 

In short, besides registering for work with his State 
Employment Service, the older worker must follow a 
course of action just like any claimant for benefits, 
which is reasonably designed to result in his reerm- 
ployment in available suitable work. He must make 
a realistic search for some type of work by means of a 
diligent canvass of the labor market without imposing 
any unreasonable restrictions which would preclude 
acceptance of full-time work at prevailing wagcs. 
To hold an older person entitled to benefits under 
restrictive conditions would be to extend the scope of 
unemployment compensation to include payments to 
people who are not genuinely in the labor market. 


x * * 


The Employment Service can do an educational and 
promotional job, urging employers to remove or 
raise the age limits on job orders, showing how useful 
older workers can be. The program can utilize impli- 
cations of medical research on longevity and higher 
levels of physical capabilities of older people. Through 
job analysis and human engineering, it can undertake 
studies that will show the types of work best suited 
for older workers. Counseling and selective place- 
ment can render service to older workers and prove 
their value to employers. Unemployment insurance 
administrators can adopt clear-cut policies that will 
distinguish between unavailability of older claimants 
for work and the unavailability of work for them. 
They can train the deputies responsible for non- 
monetary determinations to make wise and humane 
decisions on the availability of older workers for jobs. 


(Continued from page 27) 


channels to our State office administrators. The 
suggestions of 2 of the employees have been adopted 
statewide and 2 others are being used in local office 
operations. The other two suggestions are basically 
sound, but because of timing have not been utilized. 
The employee who submits a suggestion is always 
informed of the action taken on his suggestion and 
receives a personal commendation. Good suggestions 
often originate with a ““Why don’t we * * *?” or 
‘““Have you ever tried * * *?’ ina staff conference, 
training session, or in our day-to-day personal con- 
tacts with employers. The wise supervisor will 
immediately recognize the clue to a valuable employee 
contribution and will request that the suggestion be 
put in writing and submitted for further consideration. 
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T IS IMPORTANT that the public should know the details of the employment security program and 
T onnmieal how it functions as a part of our comprehensive system of social insurance. The Com- 

parison of State Unemployment Insurance Laws reports State by State what types of workers are covered 
under the State laws; how the program is financed; what benefits are payable and under what cir- 
cumstances; and how the States have organized to do the job. Such specific technical information 
is essential to an understanding of how the employment security program can make its maximum 
contribution to individual and family security as well as to the stability of business and of the economy 
in general. 


Since the State Employment Security agencies are administering the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952 (Public Law 550, 82d Cong.), and title XV of the Social Security Act, as 
amended (Public Law 767, 83d Cong.), a brief description of these Federal. programs for veterans 
j and Federal civilian employees is included in chapter VII. Also included in that chapter is a summary 
of the provisions of Public Law 196, 83d Congress, which authorized the States to cover under their 
respective unemployment insurance laws the services performed by seamen employed on certain 
vessels operated by the United States under General Agency Agreements. 


> Consisting of 131 pages, the Comparison was prepared and published by the Labor Department’s 
Bureau of Employment Security. It is on sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 40 cents a copy. 
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lation 


Farm Placement Program Consolidates Gains 
Outlook for Youth 
Unemployment Insurance--A New Look 


Physically Handicapped Workers--10 Years of National 
Recognition 


Services for Older Workers--the Need for Developing 
Work Opportunities November 


Managing Employment Security Operations December 
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Page Month 
APPRENTICESHIP 
Importance of Apprenticeship to 
Our National Economy, W. F. 
Patterson, Bur. of Appren- 
ticeship 
The Counselor's Relationship 
With Apprenticeship 
1. Counseling Important in 
Selection of Trainees, 
Olive E. Craven and L. A. 
Daniel, Fla 
Counseling for Apprentice- 
able Occupations, Matthew 
White and Clara Banos, 














. Employment Counseling 
Implements Apprenticeship 
Program, Donald S. 
Donnelly, Mass 

Through Apprenticeship--to 
Better Skills, Rocco C. 
Siciliano, Ass’t. Sec. of 








AROUND THE WORLD 
Manila, P. I 
Belgium 
United Service for New Amer- 


Canada--Concern for Skilled 
Training 
Colombia 


World Population Congress... 15 
Canada--Stenographic Short- 


Netherlands 
Canada Looks at the Nurse 
Shortage 


AT PRESS TIME 
Adequacy of Job Insurance 
Studied 
New Head of Women's Bureau 
(Mrs. Leopold) 
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.AT PRESS TIME (cont.) 


Policy Broadened (minority 
groups) 

Commissioner of Social Se- 
curity (Tramburg) 

New Commissioner of Educa- 
tion (Brownell) 

USES Team Sails for’ Refugee 
Duties 

Assignment in Teheran 
(Burnie Merson) 

Fourteen Professional Asso- 
ciations Convene in Wash.... 

Japanese Complete Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles 

Self —Liquidating Program 


Farm Labor Meetings 
Women's Bureau Reaffirms 


Tyler, Tex. Career Conference 

Paid Work--Major Goal in 
Rehabilitation 

“The Skipper” Bows Out 
(Lippart) 

New Assignment for 
Christgau 

FAC Passes Resolution on 
Benefit Amounts 

Parade of Progress on 
Handicapped 

New Monthly Employment Re- 


New Assistant Secretary 
(Wilkins) 

Four Million Births in 1953... 

German Trade Union Women 
Study in U.S 

Annual Meeting of APGA 

Films Promote Jobs for 
Handicapped 

New Under Secretary of 
Labor (Arthur Larson) 

For the Handicapped (Expo- 
sition and Parade of Prog- 
ot EN a er siaeee 
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AT PRESS TIME (cont.) 
Veterans’ Deadline (Training) 
Readiness Measures (Civil 
NN a cinidccindnmmentnntindin 
Placement Service--Repeat 
Performance.....ccecsecceeceees 
Re Veterans (reduced dis- 
ability ratings)............s+s0+- 
Refugee Program Assign- 


Nurses--Universal Need...... 

Ability Scores at Handi- 
capped Exposition............. 

General Maas Names Chair- 
man of President,’s Com- 
SEDECE RS oo. ccccoccepoecconensccevones 


Mitchell Addresses Spring 


Meeting of President’s Com. 


Youth Needed for Careers in 
Rehabilitation Work........... 
Advocate Use of Public Em- 
ployment Services in Social 
Wark Fieidyccoorccccedpescseccss 
OVR Helps 43,000 With Hear- 
ALELICALIOMS. o5:2200000ccrccenseee 
CSC Assumes Added Statis- 
tical Responsibilities........ 
NVGA Annual Conference... 
Under Secretary Larson Key- 
note Speaker for IAPES..... 
Introducing the “Employ- 
ment Security Exchange”... 
10th Anniversary of GI Bill... 
Fall Meeting of President's 
Committee on Handicapped. 
NEPH Week--1954............+. 
Veterans Alerted to Cutoff 


Vocational Rehabilitation 
Amendments of 1954.......... 
Meeting of President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of 
the Handicapped.............++- 
Publications Exhibit............ 
New Federal UI Legislation.. 
Service to Handicapped........ 
New GI Training Regula- 


New Assistant to the Sec. of 
Labor (Leopold)..........0.0+. 
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AT PRESS TIME (cont.) 
Manpower Adequate for 
Present Military Require- 


New Migrant Labor Com- 
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Institute on Serving Needs of 
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Paying UI Benefits to Fed- 
OPO) WOPROT Secs ncesesctececess 
New Chairman of Federal 
Advisory Council (Fauri)... 
BES Management Imporve- 
ment Program Gets Under 


New Study on Problems of 
the Aged.......00.0. ap esecccccece 
Medical Technologists in 


Og Ee rere 


BUILDING PROGRAM 
The “New Look” Means Bet- 
ter Service, Curtis O. 
I. "EEE. . waekaiandieecesgen 





CANADA 
Canada’s Graduates in Agri- 
culture Employed in Many 
PAGIAS oc ccsvocosccnscsccscesescces 


CITRUS INDUSTRY 
See OCCUPATIONS 


COMMUNITY EMPLOYMENT 
DEVELOPMENT 
Community Employment De- 
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velopment--a Continuing Job 3 


COUNSELING 
Why Counseling Followup? 
Elva MacPherson, Fla...... 
Counseling Needs of Even- 
ing Students, Theodore R. 
DAPPER, GBLIL. wccccccsceccocce 











27 


28 


The Veteran and His Future-- 


School or Job? 


I. More Doors Open to the 
Trained Veterans, James 


E. Filipski, N. C......... 
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COUNSELING (cont.) EMPLOYMENT SECURITY OPERA- 
The Veteran and His Future-- TIONS (cont.) 
School or Job? (cont.) Theme--Managing Employ- 
Il. There’s No Cut-and-Dried ment Security Operations (cont.) 
Answer, Cyrus G. Flan- Managing With Cperating 
ders and Lewis J. Fer- Data, James Doucet, Reg. 
TENCE, COMM, ..ccssccceeeveees 18 Feb. 5 OP RAS AP 4 og BS 2 13 Dec. 
III. Our Best Service for Their Major Obstacles to Effec- 
Best Interests, Edwin G. tive Management, Peter R. 
Hyatt, Fla.....ccccccccseceeee 72 Feo. Giovine, Wide So Toco kee 16 Dec. 
. Counseling Meets Changing How We Get the Best Out of 
Needs, Carolyn P. Green, Our People, Alma L. 
Re. Do icccccdlacicds dame teas 5 Apr. Ber miows’ Tivo cicaccndedincacs 19 Dec. 
Youth Looks at the Youth Cen- 
ter, Robert Philbrick, Utah 11 Apr. | EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW 
The Counselor's Relationship Popular Issue (Dec. 1953)...... 14 Mar. 
With Apprenticeship 
1. Counseling Important in EMPLOYMENT SECURITY STAFF 
Selection of Trainees, What Makes a Professional? 
Olive E. Craven and L. A. John B. Griffin, IAPES....... 29 Nov. 
Daniel, Fla....ccccccccceees 15 Apr. 
2. Counseling for Appren- EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
ticeable Occupations, As European Specialists See 
Matthew White and Clara the Employment Service 
pO RN i 16 Apr. The French Program of 
3. Employment Counseling Study, Frederic Gaston 
Implements Apprentice- Simon, France............... 28 May 
‘ ship Program, Donald S. The Austrian Program of 
Donnelly, Mass............ 18 Apr. Study, Ludwig Delle-Karth, 
We Help, But He Decides, Ed- BO eit oc idddnivedeiidvcbedsh ves 31 May 
ward C. Wyatt, Fla........ Miu. Tribute to ES Methods......... C2 ésuly 
Promotional Aspects of the ' ENGINEERING 
Service-to-Youth Program, ' See also RECRUITMENT 
Lillian Bliesner, Kans....... 14 June, “A Guide to the Engineering 
Professions in the Aviation 
DISCHARGEES Industries, Second Edition,” 
See PAROLEES Institute of the Aeronautical 
PMU cacrantnccnnsmesensaniess C3 May 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY OPERATIONS 
Theme--Managing Employ- FARM PLACEMENT 
ment Security Operations See also OCCUPATIONS 
Essentials of Good Manage- Mexican Contract Fees and 
ment, Irving Weinstock, the Revolving Fund, Don 
M6 Wao cceniedicaeceeeraoeones 3 Dec. Larin, BiSscavss- areas overners ins alana 
Personnel Management--Key Farm Opportunities for Vet- 
to Effective Operations, erans, Don Larin, BES....... 37 Feb. 
Eugene E. Busha, Mich..... 7 Dec. Theme--Farm Placement Pro- 
Effective Field Supervision, gram Consolidates Gains 
Theodore R. Maughan, Recruitment for Agriculture, 
SPOR cccunevenceneses agit mall ll Dec. | Don Larin, BES.............. 3 Mar. 
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FARM PLACEMENT 
Theme--Farm Placement Pro- 
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(cont.) 
Let's-Pick-the-Cotton Week, 
James A. Rork, Ariz 
Modern Farming Needs Cc- 
cupational Skill, L. Lane Hart, 
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Skilled Regular Workers Es- 
sential to Modern Farming, 
Reuben W. Hecht and Glen T. 
Barton, Dept. of Agric .2 
Recruiting the Farm Worker, 
Claude L. Daniel, Tex 16 
Private Housing or Group 
Camps? Charles F. Yaeger, 














18 
Training Employment Inter - 
viewers for Farm Place- 
ment Work, Richard K. 
Kiatt, Ne Yoscssaisrcves aid digits « 
Farm Recruitmeént ina 
Reclamation District, Clyde 
Musgrave, Ida 
The 1954 Farm Labor Mar- 
ket, Louis Levine, BES 
To Get and to Hold Year- 
round Farm Workers, 
Richard B. Calhoun, Ill 
Survey Shows Canadian Farm 
Workers Think Farm Employ- 
ment Has Financial Advantage 
Over Urban Employment 

















Training Classes for Apple 
Pickers, J. Marvin Powell, 





Providing Farm Labor Asso- 
ciations With Adequate Agri- 
cultural Services, Grover 
Irvine, Ida 

New Fields for Day-Haul Crews, 
Alvan Frank and Joseph P. 
McGlory, P 











FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The Federal Advisory Council 
Appraises Unemployment In- 
surance, Merrill G. Murray, 
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FEDERAL WORKERS 
Older Workers in Federal Em- 
ployment, Wilton H. Dickerson, 
Civil Service Commission.... 4 








FILMS 
“They Do Not Walk Alone,” 
James D. Mathias, Pa 





HANDICAPPED 

Everybody's Handicapped, 
Brief Employment Facts, Dept. 
of Labour, Canada 

“Rehabilitation of the Physical- 
ly Handicapped, Revised Edi- 
tion,” Henry H. Kessler 

Work Classification Units for 
Cardiacs, Janet |. Pinner, 














Prescription for Work, C. Nor- 
ton Brainerd, Chio 
Disable Veterans at Work 





“They Do Not Walk Alone,” 
James D. Mathias, Pa......... 20 


Theme--Physically Handicapped 
Workers--10 Years of National 
Recognition 
A Decade of Public Recog- 

nition and Effort, William 
P. McCahill, President's 
Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handi- 














The Job to be Done, Maj. Gen. 
Melvin J. Maas, Chairman, 








Vocational Rehabilitation-- 
a Decade in Review and a 
Look Ahead, Mary E. 
Switzer, Office of Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation 
Interagency Cooperation 
Helps Disabled Veterans, 
William O. Ilgenfritz, BES 11 
Growing Scope of Programs 
for the Handicapped, Edward 
L. Keenan, BES t 
Community Teamwork En- 
courages Emplayment of 
the Handicapped, Helen A. 
Speidel, N. Y peaundaaans 
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HANDICAPPED (count.) JOB ANALYSIS 
Ther: e--Physically Handicapped | Job Analysis Institutes Moved 
Workers--10 Years of National Employment Security Into 
Recognition (cont.) Tennessee Industry, Frank 
Services to the Handicapped P: Early, Tenn......:........+: 7 Oct. 
--10 Years of Progress 
in Texas, Thomas R. Green- | JOB-FINDING 
EU, BOOMs sccncastapacescdtaceeess 19 Sept. 1 Job-Finding on an Individual 
Through Industrial Therapy Basis, Frederic N. Brokaw, 
to Self-Sustaining Jobs, R. | Ree Vil sb. sesswvies be skbee i ‘19 Oct. 
K. Barnes, Jr., State of A Seaman's Transition to a 
Maryland Department of Land Occupation, Louis J. 
Mental Hygiene.............. 22 Sept. | Marshall, Mass............00+: 23 Oct. 
Success Through Community 
Participation, L. A. Daniel, JOB PROMOTION 
WBiivnvasssssavnassceneswnatamaded 25 Sept. Unemployment Compensation-- 
My Most Satisfying Handi- Team-Mate in Alabama Job 
capped Placement Promotion, Joe L. Coleman, 
Connecticut--John Roberts 28 Sept. Alas. cccesccececereeereneeseeeerees 12 Oct. 
Colorado--John A. Mac- 
Eetoehh 2... scctecensnscaebensssé 28 Sept. LABOR MARKET INFORMATION 
Washington--Beatrice G, |  Penefits of a Labor Market 
Rees « :<'s. id eeeeeanesewats 29 Sept. | Information Program, Walter 
Tennessee--Weir M. J. Chartion sy: Ny Jeiscascnesseses 3 June 
BOP ries dibdeds Wise seBebees 29 Sept. 
Illinois--Nettie McArthur. 30 Sept. | LOCAL OFFICE OPERATIONS 
Minnesotaccil rank 7. Putting the Placement Pene- 
Bozsitevith 30 Sept. tration Rate to, Work, Edward 
Louisiana--Mattie’C. C. Harris and Robert S. 
Se eee en eaC ary ereriere ereeee 31 Sept. OGRE, BEUn these chkbschedecevet 19 Jan. 
Seasonal Help for Seasonal 
Missouri--Robert T. Lutz 31 Sept. Work, Albert N. Hanson, 
Arizona--Leopold DOR in de cheredth ined stBcabnieet on ll June 
MYSLICKi...... ee eeeeee ene ee es 32 Sept. The Objective Use of Facts, 
soUSING Louis F. Buckley, Reg. VI.. 7 July 
Private Housing or Group NONDISCRIMINATION 
Camps? Charles F. Yaeger, | Nondiscrimination Policy of 
Jr., Md. werereeere rere err ee Seer ee 18 Mar. the Public Employment Serv- 
ice, Office of the Minority 
INSURANCE Groups Consultant, BES..... C2 Mar. 
See OCCUPATIONS 
NURSING 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE See OCCUPATIONS 
Secretary Mitchell on the 
BI ob bwccd dA cee dbus bu dbawsaweete ee C2 June OCCUPATIONAL GUIDES 
The Michigan Occupational 
IRRIGATION Guides, Sherrill C. Passage, 
See OCCUPATIONS MURMILS .. ncaesurees ches oth mane 7 Apr. 
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Changing Patterns of Occupations 
Insurance--A Good Career 
Risk, Elaine Rudof, Conn.. 


Irrigation Industry--Broad- 
ening Career Field, 
Thomas E. Hunter, Ida..... 27 

Employment Opportunities 
in Oil, W. H. Farmer, Tex. 

Study Clarifies Functions yi 
in Nursing Profession, 

L. E. Hughes, Wash......... 33 

The Schoolteacher--Most 
Critical of Shortage Occu- 
pations, Max J. Hays and 
Forrest L. Harker, Wis.... 18 

Tobaccoland--One of Fas- 
cinating Opportunity, Mabel 
Rs oa eee 20 

Jobs in the Citrus Fruit In- 
dustry, George M. Simmons, 
PEM. ciscancavigexeccsccissebyise: 23 

Today's Farmhand--Tomor- 
row's Farmer, Fred R. 
Fisher, lowa......ccscssssesese 


25 Apr. 
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29 Apr. 





Apr. 

















26 

g£ntry Jobs and Career Oppor- 
tunities in the Petroleum In- 
dustry, Marion J. Belveal, 


May 








July 
That Teacher Shortage (vox).. 22 May 
Survey Shows Canadian Farm 

Workers Think Farm Employ- 

ment Has Financial Advantage 


Over Urban Employment (box)27 May 


CLDER WORKERS 
“Older Women as Office Work- 
ers,” released by Women's. 
eee Ty ae ree) ee ae C3 
Theme--Services for Older 
Workers--the Need for Devel- 
oping Work Opportunities 
Committee Focuses Attention 
on Problems of Older Work- 
ers, Robert C. Goodwin, 


Feb. 





Nov. 
Cider Workers in Federal Em- 
ployment, Wilton H. Dicker- 
A U.S. Giyil § : C - 
Nov. 
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OLDER WORKERS (cont.) 


Theme--Services for Older 
Workers--the Need for Devel- 
oping Work Opportunities (cont.) 
Promoting the Hiring of Older 

Workers 

Community Approach to In- 
stitutes on the Aging, Dan- 
iel J. Casale, Mass.......... 


Washington, D. C., Tries 
Out the Institute, Edith A. 
Vortet, BEC sci. e.cai aye 40 
Kansas Considers Her Ag- 
ing, Lillian Bliesner, 











Nov. 








Nov. 
Developing Work Opportun- 

ities for Women Cver Forty, 

Alice K. Leopold, Women’s 





Nov. 
The Problem of the Older 
Worker, Unemployment In- 
surance Commission, 
CRO secccuscdekhem ctechdvcesceast 18 


Our Goal--More Job Oppor- 
tunities for the Older Cit- 
izen 
Rhode Island's Committee on 

Ageing, T. Edward Burns, 








Nov. 








Nov. 
Minnesota Attacks the Prob- 
lem, A. Merrill Anderson, 





Nov. 

Community Teamwork-- 
Florida's Method of Serving 
Its Senior Citizens, W. E. 
Culbreath, Jr., Fla.......... 22 

Pennsylvania's Program for 
Cider Workers, A. J. Caruso, 
Pi cook de idhudate cng gp bash tb sacs ss 26 


Nov. 








Nov. 


Healthy Living, Dr. Gerald 
Machanik, South African 
Workman's Compensation 
CommiSSion........--eeeeees eas 

Conference on Aging (Univ. 
OE ahs pdb cnn dadisnen cddpeesas C3 Nov. 

Institute on Serving Needs of 
Our Aging (APT).......-.+200+++ 

Older Worker's Eligibility for 
Benefits Under Unemployment 
Insurance, Hermon E. Eisler, 











Nov. 
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PAROLEES 
An Experiment in Interagency 
Cooperation, Stanley M. Remez, 
10 July 





PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 
See OCCUPATIONS 


PRISONERS 
See PAROLEES 


PLACEMENT 
Retail Merchants Placement 
Program, Robert M. Stallard, 
COB i cnes ons ane Gaebh te tbacabtacnates 





Jan. 





PLACEMENT--PROFESSIONAL 
Professional Placement Serv- 
ice Operates at Convention, 

USES for Dist. of Col., Wash. 





Mar. 





10 Oct. 
Unemployment Compensation-- 
Team-Mate in Alabama Job 


Promotion, Joe L. Coleman, 





Oct. 


PUERTO RICO 
Cur Experience With an Unem-. 
ployment Compensation Pro- 
gram, Mrs. P. A. Pagan de 





Feb. 





RADIO 
Local Office Adds a Modern 
Note, Paul N. Manwaring, 





Apr. 
Community Participation 
Through Radio, Leo P. 


Hogan, AriZ....sccccecccccecccess May 





RECRUITMENT 
Specialists in Short Supply 
Opportunities in Social Work, 
Ernest F. Witte, Council on 
Social Work Education, 











The Engineering Profession, 
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They Called It “Blue-jay,” 
V.W. Nobles, Minn........... 3 





Recruiting Patterns in the San 
Francisco Bay Area........... 


REHABILITATION 
Work Classification Units for 
Cardiacs, Janet I. Pinner, 





Prescription for Work, C. Nor- 
ton Brainerd, Ohio.............. 





REVIEWS 
“Career, the Annual Guide to 
Business Opportunities,” 1953 
Edition, Cater iic...ccdcsccevees 
“The Cultivation of Community 
Leaders,” William W. Biddle 32 
“A Program for Expanding Jobs 
and Production,” U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce............+.. 
“The Labor Force in Califor- 
nia: A Study of Character- 
istics and Trends in Labor 
Force, Employment and Occu- 
pations in California, 1900- 
1950,” Davis McEntire....... 
“Where to Go for UN Informa- 
tion,” U. S. State Dept........ 
“Effective Use of Older Work- 
ers,” Elizabeth Llewellyn 
Breckenridge. ......sececececeees 
“Older Women as Office Work- 
ers,” Women’s Bureau....... C3 
“Agricultural Occupations,” 
supplement to DOT............ 5 
“The Problem of Abuse in 
Unemployment Benefits,” 
Joseph M. Becker (reviewed 
by Philip Booth)................ 
“A Popular Guide to Govern- 
ment Publications,” W. Philip 


32 




















32 














40 
“Under the Dome: How Our 
Congress Works,” Chamber 
of Commerce of the U. S..... 40 
“Rehabilitation of the Physical- 
ly Handicapped,” Revised Edi- 


tion, Henry H. Kessler...,.... 40 
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“State Hour Laws for Women,” 


Dept. of Labor, Women’s 
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Industries,” Second Edition, 

Institute of the Aeronautical 





NES REE Pe A ae C3 
“Year Book of Labour Statis- 
Gi ee skid oc tneSanccess C3 


“Employment Redistribution of 
Korean Veterans (Agriculture 
Information Bulletin No. 120),” 
U.S. Dept. of Agric............ C3 

“Job Guide for Young Workers,” 











1954 edition, Dept. of Labor.. 1 
C3 

“Job Guide for Medical Occu- 
pations,” Dept. of Labor...... l 
C3 


“Bibliography on Employment 
Problems of Older Women,” 
Women's Bureau.............5-. 17 

“Manpower in the United States: 
Problems and Policies,”. 
William Haber, Frederick H. 
Harbison, Lawrence R. Klein, 


and Gladys F. Palmer (re- 
view by Sarah Leiter).......... 31 


“What New Industrial Jobs 
Mean to a Community,” Cham- 
ber of Commerce of U.S.... 32 

“Finding Prospects for Com- 
munity Industrial Develop- 
ment,” Chamber of Commerce 
of U. S&..... oO cwcensnaggoocooscccocs 32 

“Jobs for the Handicapped 
Through Union-Management 


























Coeoperatior,” AFL.............. 32 
“Opportunities in Pharmacy,” 
W. Paul Briggs.......0.....s000. 32 





“Comparison of State Unem- 
ployment Insurance Laws,” 
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See RECRUITMENT 
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See also OCCUPATIONS 
New Teachers for Nation's 
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See OCCUPATIONS 


TRAINING 
On-the-Job Training for 
Veterans, Charles L. Greene, 
SRB dst sck Cheat cdo bote dbp obbes 39 Feb. 





Training Classes for Apple 
Pickers, J. Marvin Powell, 
Pivicedsienidtbtnnittes th dbbieedies 6 June 





TRAINING, STAFF 
Training Employment Interview- 
ers for Farm Placement Work, 
Richard K. Klatt, N. Y......... 21 Mar. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

Organizing for Accounting In- 

ternal Control, Herbert F. 

PR are 8 Jan. 
Unemployment Compensation 

for Veterans, Ruth Reticker, 

We cucccdsdbatnaadasseccssicsovctes 42 Feb. 
Our Experience With an Unem- 

ployment Compensation Pro- 

gram, Mrs. P. A. Pagan de 

Colon, Puerto Rico............. 45 Feb. 
The Federal Advisory Council 

Appraises Unemployment In- 

surance, Merrill G. Murray, 


WP nos elke sonia Aca kaa RARE iS 33 Mar. 
“The Problem of Abuse in 

Unemployment Benefits,” 

Joseph M. Becker (reviewed 





























by Philip Booth)................ 39 Apr. 
Broader Unemployment Insur- , 
ANCE PrOgram....sceeseceseeeees C3 Apr. 


The Objective Use of Facts, 
Louis F. Buckley, Reg. VI... 7 July 
Theme--Unemployment Insur- 
ance--a New Look 
Improving Unemployment In- 
surance, James P. Mitchell, 
eee 3 Aug. 
Analyzing a State Law Against 
“the President's Proposals, 
Dwight D. Kelley, Ind........ 7 Aug. 
Maryland's Experience in 
Changing Coverage of Em- 
ployers, William I. Walsh, 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE (cont.) 


Theme--Unemployment Insur- 


ance--a New Look (cont.) 
California’s Experience in 


Changing to Coverage of One 
or More, Vernon G. Graham, 
CCahEE ook OSE. OK Ges bhened oFK4s 15 
A New Look at Local Office 
Payment Operations, Reuben 
F. Kolb, ParivcAagniid. oc 18 
Meeting Sudden and Extensive 
Fluctuations in Claims Loads, 
Walter A. Hammer, Mich... 21 
Income Insurance and Labor 
Relations, Arthur Larson, 
Under Sec. of Labor.......... 


A New Look at the Claimant-- 
Does He Understand His 
Rights and Obligations ? 
Curtis P. Harding, Utah... 29 

Adapting Claims-Taking 
Process to Claimant Char- 
acteristics, William W. 
Bardsley, BES............+4.. 31 

Supervision of Unemployment 
Insurance Within the Local 
Office, Charles W. White, 





























Experience Rating Operations 
Yield Useful Research Data, 
William Netschert, N. J...... 


Unemployment Compensation-- 
Team-Mate in Alabama Job 
Promotion, Joe L. Coleman, 
Alt. cinapenssocnane bgguwecse Beeces 12 

New Ideas on Benefit Rates, 

Tom Downs, Mich............. 14 

Older Worker's Eligibility for 
Benefits Under Unemployment 
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Oct. 
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Insurance, Hermon E. Eisler, BES 


VETERANS 
Theme--Programs and Serv- 
ices for Our Growing Veteran 
Population 
How the Department of La- 





bor Serves Veterans......... 4 Feb 
ES Operation at Fort Lewis 

Transfer Station, Robert W. 

Hutt, Wash.......... aananeheoed? 7 Feb 
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VETERANS (cont.) 
Theme--Programs and Serv- 
ices for Our Growing Veteran 
Population (cont.) 
Service at Camp Kilmer Trans- 


fer Center, John Russell 
RMipokay WN. Bocccessschegboede ds ll 


The Veteran and His Future-- 
School or Job? 
I. More Doors Open to the 
Trained Veteran, James 
By Filipeki, N.C.......... 16 
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